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Best-of- Crop "pgead Selection 


/n lernational's 
Modern Milling Facilities 


By etl Profits for You! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International’s 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 


“‘Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 
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BAKERY PROVED 











Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


*registered trade-mark 


International 
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... that’s what sold me on 


m Pillsbury BAKERY MIXES 


“I didn’t have to work a pencil very hard to 
© figure where I was really taking it on the chin. 
| Here I was, paying good money for high priced 
help—then watching that same skilled help use 
up valuable hours on scaling and blending. Hir- 
ing experts for routine work. 

“I gave myself a break. I changed to Pillsbury 
Mixes—time savers, money savers, quality in- 
surance. And I was ahead, the very day I started. 
Say—how’s your arithmetic?” 

= 2 


RIGHT FROM THE START, with Pillsbury Bakery 
Mixes, you’re sure of good formulas and good 
ingredients. Your quality, batch after batch, is 
uniformly high. You’re better off always—in all 
ways—using Pillsbury Bakery Mixes. 


Pillsbury 
so 't, BAKERY MIXES 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, Iac. © Genezal Offices: Minneapolis ' 2, Minn. 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4244/01 Lahers 


it is superior flour processéd for each 
individual operator. Each baker sets his own spec- 
ifications for SAPPHIRE, and the flour he receives 
exactly meets those specifications, shipment after 
shipment. Uniformity is SAPPHIRE’S strong point, 
and superiority, its inherent quality. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR <4 s«erior flour 


Aecause it is milled from choice wheats, including 
the high protein, hard wheats typical of the great 
Northwest. On-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheats is made available to our several mills; and 
these wheats are milled with the advantage of our 
years of experience in handling this grain and 
with the control of a complete and modern milling 
laboratory. 





SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4 40M on 2 gualily Lasis 





Aecaude the bulk of our marketing is to commer- 
cial bakers, who comprise an exacting, quality 
market. Therefore it is necessary for us to supply 
these bakers with an outstanding product that jus- 
tifies their placing business with us on a quality 
basis alone. This we have done for a _e of a 
century under the tradename SAPPHIRE... . We 
can serve you equally well. 
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# MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 

7 = General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 

Please have your representative call and give me com- 

plete information about milling flour to my individual / 
‘ations. 




















A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery imgredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


"~~ FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 




















105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. *"N}Y-” 











99 A ~~ h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“D iamond D’ ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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SURE THEY’RE REAL DIAMONDS. He’s so 
prosperous because he gets his flour in BEMIS 
COTTON BAGS and resells ’em for within a 


few cents of the original price. 
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You can save money, Mr. Baker, by using Bemis Cotton Flour Bags. Just 


launder the emptied bags (it’s easy to make arrangements for this) and 
sell them for home uses. Women jump at the bargain... good fabric at 


one-third less than store prices! 


Your Bemis Man 
will give you 

the complete story 
about Bemis 
Cotton Bags 

for flour. 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. e Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Tmusted Tnade- M. Wle 


This trusted tradeemark—KELLY’S FAMOUS—has repre- 
sented good baking for hundreds of bakers throughout the 
country for more than 50 years. No flour is milled with greater 


care from better wheat than is KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


5,000,000 Bu. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
Sa 








K EEPING a step ahead in production methods 
has always been a characteristic of American industry . . . and it 
is characteristic of AMERICAN FLOURS, too. These fine 
brands offer you the best product from superior wheat that expert 
craftsmanship and scientific knowledge can produce. And you'll 
see the extra value of this milling skill and knowledge in your 


bread. Be sure ... BUY AMERICAN! 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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.-ethat can be used straight 
to produce volume 


QOCGIDENT 


RED BAG 
100% 


Whole Wheat Flour 


Occident Red Bag arrives FRESH... froma 
convenient stock located near you. Its rich, wheaty 
flavor is retained. And because of its strength, 
Occident Red Bag 100% Whole Wheat 

used straight produces big volume loaves. 

Used either straight or in blends with other flour, 
you can expect the same uniform results 

everytime. A trial order will convince you. 







Available in fine, medium and coarse granulations. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


OCT. 10-48—Aimeteun Satiens Aven, A , 
imituemtaank ( INA, «6RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


OCT. 27—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn. 
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THERE’S MORE TO MAKING FLOUR THAN JUST THE MILLING 


Bunyans 


ICE-BOX! 






STORAGE MAN: A little warm for me out here; I’m 
used to North Pole temperatures. 

MILLER: This gentleman spends.a lot of hours in 
a giant ‘‘ice-box’”’. He’s with the alfalfa division of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland, world’s largest producers 
of dehydrated alfalfa meal. 

STORAGE MAN: You might say I’m on the tail end 
of an important triple play—from field to dehy- 
drating plant to cold storage. 

BAKER: Speedy as a triple play, too, I suppose? 

STORAGE MAN: It’s sort of a fight against the 
minute hand. The minute alfalfa matures to peak 
nutrition our modern harvesting machinery moves 
into the fields. It mows, chops and blows the shred- 
ded alfalfa into a trailer—none of it even touches 
the ground. No sunburning or damage by rain. 

MILLER: They tell me it’s a short jump from trailer 
to processing plant. 

STORAGE MAN: Thirty minutes, maybe. We use 
stationary dehydrating units, plus 8 mobile units, 
mounted on tandem flat cars for quick change of 
location close to the areas being harvested. 

BAKER: Dehydration must be a tricky job! 

STORAGE MAN: Plenty delicate, removing the water 
content without scorching out alfalfa’s nutritional 
value. 16,000 pounds of green material each hour 
shrinks to 4,000 pounds of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
by the time we’ve processed it. 

MILLER: You have storage problems like ours. 

STORAGE MAN: Sure, we must supply meal the 
year ’round, so we have warehouses at strategic 
shipping points across the country—over 100,000 
tons capacity. And to preserve that fresh, green 
color, the carotene, proteins and plenty other 
nutritive elements, we operate nine cold storage 
warehouses, with thousands of tons capacity. Zero 
temperature, June or January. Stacks of meal bags 
40 feet high. That’s where I work. 

BAKER: I suppose you blend meal like our miller 
friend blends wheats? 

STORAGE MAN: Same thing: strictly to specifica- 
tion. We have six product control labs that make 
sure quality is high and uniform by double checks 
of both raw material and finished product. 

MILLER: By the way, those same ideas of double 
checking and laboratory control are characteristic 
of all the other ADM divisions: oil, chlorophyll, 
flax, grain . . . a dozen divisions in all, creating 
new values from America’s harvests. 

a . + . . 
And ail these divisions work closely together. When 
THE STORAGE MAN you apply this exchange of ideas, the continual search- 
THE MILLER ing out of what ADM terms “‘scientific shortcuts” to 
our business, Commander-Larabee is able to supply 
THE BAKER its customers with the best flours available anywhere 
...any time of the year. 





Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






GENERAL OFFICES: 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Editorial ... 


Is the Staff of Life Losing Its Dignity? 


HE road toward increased sales branches 

in’ many directions; it is difficult for the 
baker to decide which branch will be best for 
him throughout the journey. 


Cut price deals are becoming more and more 
prevalent. Tie-ins are popular. Franchise merchan- 
dising schemes are receiving emphasis. Many of 
these plans are legitimate merchandising—but 
there is a ditch between legitimate merchandising 
and hair-brained giveaways that can spell disaster 
for the baking industry. 

With lowered profits and increased competi- 
tion some bakers may turn from accepted prac- 
tices to cut-throat methods. Premiums. False 
claims. Health nostrums in every loaf. 


One of the most pungent comments to come 
over our desk in many months is an open letter 
to members of the West Virginia Bakers Assn. 
by Edward R. Johnson, able secretary of that 
organization. Here’s what Mr. Johnson has to say: 

“There appears to be a growing trend through- 
out the nation to demote bread—the universal 
food—to the category of a carnival confection. 
This distressing trend is being accomplished by the 
people who manufacture and sell it, not by con- 
sumers. 


“To think the panacea for sagging sales is to 
match or supersede competition by a synthetic or 
temporary approach rather than fundamental, 
long-range quality control or improvement is 
unrealistic. 

“Seemingly unrelated advertising schemes and 
premium gimmicks surely must be giving consum- 
ers the notion they are getting an inferior product. 
Certainly there is not enough advertising and pro- 
motion calculated to elevate bread to its rightful 
importance in the family diet or its traditional 
place on the family table. 

“For such an important basic food as bread to 
be.dragged into some of the ridiculous advertising 
campaigns currently blooming certainly puts the 
baking industry in a unique position. 

“The early Greeks and other people on down 
through the Middle Ages had tremendous respect 
for bread and the baker. Aside from its eminence 
in the Bible, history is rich with countless laws 
and customs that paid almost holy homage to the 
staff of life. Is it sensible to destroy progressively 
that kind of respect? 


“With very few exceptions, the dairy industry 
has not allowed the dignity of milk to be belittled 
by ‘corny’ sales promotions. And the dairy industry 


i + 
Next Month... 


@ HOLIDAY SPECIALTIES provide good 
eating on Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. The baker can pro- 
vide the specialties. Here are ready-made 
merchandising opportunities, with the cus- 
tomers in a “spending mood,” and willing 
to pay a premium for something different 
and good. To be prepared to cash in on 
this extra holiday business, read the for- 
mula feature on holiday specialties, by 
A. J. Vander Voort, technical editor of 
The American Baker, in the November 
issue. 


@ A COMPLETE REPORT of the annual 
convention of the American Bakers Assn., 
to be held in Chicago Oct. 18-22, will 
appear in the November issue of The 
American Baker. That report will include 
news reports of the business sessions, 
convention sidelights, feature material 
and picture coverage, all gathered by 
Staff members of The American Baker. 
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is a ‘localized’ industry, too. Milk is characterized 
by sales promotion at a high plane, usually stress- 
ing the obvious nutritional qualities. 

“Take cigarettes—something people could do 
without—the ‘big three’ hammers away at the 
‘quality’ of their individual tobaccos. One of the 
leading brands says in effect on its package—‘Do 
not look for premiums, for the quality of this 
tobacco prohibits their use.’ 

“Do the leading brands of beer go in for ‘side- 
show’ sales promotions, designed to amuse rather 
than actually sell? 

“ ‘Premiums’ used in the marketing of bread 
have many angles, shapes, colors and applications. 
Are consumers responsible for this? 

“Obviously the wholesale baker must have re- 
tail outlets. But why should any baker prostrate 
himself to a retail outlet, giving the grocer the 
idea that the baker needs the grocer more than 
the grocer needs the baker? How long would the 
average grocer maintain his store without fresh 
bread? What is the grocer’s greatest traffic build- 
er, traffic keeper, and most profitable no-risk item? 
Many grocers are ahead of bakers in their think- 
ing by realizing the importance of bread to their 
stores. 

“Compelling, dynamic, forceful, original and 
‘selling’ advertising copy can always be written 
about bread. There is no need to be lured from 
fundamentals—flavor, texture, good eating quali- 
ties, and nutritional value—in sound merchandis- 
ing. A baker who does not become stampeded by 
some ‘trick’ sales promotion by his competitor and 
religiously works for quality control and improve- 
ment will always be on top in the long run. The 
fable about the man who makes a better mouse- 
trap is a living truth, and is especially true 
about bread. 

“A bag of colorful tricks, novelties, horn-blow- 
ing and preposterous claims may work pretty well 
for a one-night stand at a carnival—but they have 
no place with the staff of life—‘Our daily bread.’ 

‘Isn't it about time the baking industry re- 
stored its traditional dignity and remembered 
what the staff of life really means?” 


eee 
More Spread for More 
Bread 


ER capita use of margarine has increased 

to 7 lb. a year from 2.4 Ib. in 1940, influenced 
mainly by removal of tax penalties. It is nearly 
equal to butter consumption, which is now 9 lb. 
a year as compared with 16.9 lb. in 1940. 

Combined, however, it must be noted that 
the two spreads, so vitally associated with bread, 
show a loss in per capita consumption amounting 
to 3.3 Ib. a year. Butter’s loss probably cannot 
be attributed wholly to margarine’s competition. 
It still enjoys preference, but price has driven 
it from many tables where it has not yet been 
fully replaced by margarine. Total use of spread 
might well have declined even more sharply had 
it not been for the gain scored by margarine. 

Less spread may, unhappily, reflect consump- 
tion of less bread. Let’s turn the relationship the 
other way round, then, and piously hope that in- 
creasing use of spreads—all spreads—will re- 
quire more and more bread. 


Only a little more than half of the people in 
the United States who can vote exercise that privi- 
lege. One might say that as a nation we are only 
a little more than half interested in our future 
and our well-being. A 100% vote would make sure 
that the man elected would be the man most 
of the nation’s qualified voters want. 


ABA CONVENTION: The place of the baking 
industry in the nation’s economy, borne out by the 
theme, “Meeting Tomorrow’s Problems Today,” 
will be emphasized during the Oct. 18-22 conven- 
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tion of the American Bakers Assn. Prominent 
figures in the worlds of art and business will 
share the spotlight with ideas to brighten the 
profit picture. Details on page 10 


PRICE RELIEF: The Office of Price Stabilization 
has corrected differentials in bread prices in local 
markets which resulted from the original price 
adjustment procedure under Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 135. Under the new amendment, bakers will 
be authorized, upon application to OPS and formal 
approval by the agency, to equalize their bread 
prices with other sellers within the local area. 


Details on page 11 


Don’t Missz From proprietor of a small 
and failing bakeshop to head of an _ industry 
dynasty. That’s the story of Gordon Smith, who 
left his father’s bakery in New Orleans some 53 
years ago for a small shop in Mobile, Ala. In this 
issue appears the remarkable story of how Mr. 
Smith and his three sons have built upon that 
meager beginning to erect one of the best known 
bakery firms in the U.S. Special article on page 12 


FLOUR MARKET: Continued drouth in the South- 
west, which has delayed planting and intensified 
producer holding of 1952 wheat supplies from the 
market, has emerged as the prime bullish wheat 
and flour market factor. Meanwhile, higher prices 
for flour have discouraged buying, although con- 
tract balances are rapidly being consumed, accord- 
ing to George Gates, market editor. 


Details on page 14 


SBA CONFERENCE: A good attendance was on 
hand for the recent Southern Bakers Assn. Pro- 
duction Conference in Atlanta. Major discussions 
centered around the subjects of fermentation, 
frozen bakery foods and fungal enzymes. 


Details on page 16 


Don’t Miss: Politicians are not the only 
ones who have to be good mixers, G. H. Ekstedt, 
Fleischmann division, Standard Brands, Inc., noted 
in an address given at the Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference. Mixing is the foundation upon 
which a baker builds his finished product . . . and 
his business, he declared. His talk is reprinted in 
this issue. Special article on page 54 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 56) 


Ww Ww 





This Month... 
Flour Market Review ........... Page 14 
Questions and Answers ......... Page 18 
se ee eee Pages 20, 21 
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ABA Looks Forward to Chicago 


Well-Planned 
Program Ready 


for Oct. 18 Start 


CHICAGO—A program of special 
interest to each segment of the bak- 
ing industry, including a series of 
nationally-known business leaders, 
authors and actors has been com- 
pleted for the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. 

To be held in the Hotel Sherman 
here Oct. 18-22, the meeting will 
emphasize the place of the baking in- 
dustry in the country’s economy, 
borne out by the ABA theme for 
1952: “Meeting Tomorrow’s Prob- 
lems Today.” 


Wholesale Cake 


The wholesale cake branch will 
hold its meeting Saturday, Oct. 18, 
under the chairmanship of Carl G. 
Denton, Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., 
Detroit. 

A display of wholesale cake prod- 
ucts from various sections of the U.S. 
will be on exhibit during the day. 

Speakers and their subjects for the 
morning session are Arthur G. Hack- 
ett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
“Liquid vs. Dry Sugars in Cake”; 
Peter G. Pirrie, editor, Bakers Week- 
ly, New York, “Plant Maintenance’’; 
Joseph M. Creed, ABA _ counsel, 
“Pricing Under OPS,” and Donald F. 
Meisner, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, ‘Taste Testing for Quality Con- 
trol.” William C. Kollman, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, will 
preside as morning chairman. 

The afternoon session will feature 
a panel discussion on “The Five W’s 
of Cake Merchandising” with Wil- 
liam Hagenmeyer, International Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, as moderator. The 
topics to be covered and the speakers 
are “WHO Determines Cake Qual- 
ity,” Clifford W. Isaacson, Continen- 
tal Baking Co., New York; “WHAT 
Makes People Buy,” Ivan Hill, Ivan 
Hill Advertising Co., Chicago; 
“WHERE Do People Buy,” George F. 
Probandt, Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., 
Detroit; “WHEN Do People Buy,” 
speaker to be announced later, and 
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“WHY Do People Buy,” Fred C. 
Clarke, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

An open forum discussion will pre- 
cede a talk on “Display and Sell” by 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary, Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., 
Richmond. Adjournment will follow 
election of branch officers for the 
coming year. 


Wholesale Pie 


The ABA wholesale pie branch will 
hold its meeting in conjunction with 
the National Association of Whole- 
sale Pie Bakers on Tuesday, Oct. 21, 
with Nathan R. Rogers, president of 
the Paradise Baking Corp., New York, 
presiding. 

Dr. G. M. Dack, director, Food Re- 
search Institute, University of Chi- 
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cago, will make a report on the re- 
search project “Staphylococcus Food 
Poisoning” at the morning session. 
He will be followed by Don F. Copell, 
vice president, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J., whose subject matter 
will be “Don’t Work Harder—Work 
Smarter!” 

A testimonial luncheon will be giv- 
en for F. W. Birkenhauer, president 
of the Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, N.J. 

The afternoon session will include 
talks by J. B. Woerfel, Armour & 
Co., on “Shortenings and Their Uses 
in Pies and Related Products,” and 
Louis King, Jr., director of bakery 
sanitation, American Institute of 
Baking, on “Bakery Sanitation.” 

A report on the ABA board of gov- 
ernors activity in relation to the pie 
industry will be given by Mr. Birken- 
hauer. This will be followed by a 
forum discussion on “How Can We 
Improve the Pie Business?” 

The meeting will adjourn after the 
report of the nominating committee 
and election and installation of new 
officers of the National Association 
of Wholesale Pie Bakers. 


Wholesale Bread 


Five important problems confront- 
ing the baking industry will be up 
for discussion by experts in a panel 
on “Solving Tomorrow’s Problems” at 
the wholesale bread branch meeting. 

The wholesale bread meeting will 
start with a luncheon at noon Oct. 21 
in the Hotel Sherman with Robert 
H. Jennings, Jr., president of the Pal- 
metto Baking Co., Inc., Orangeburg, 
S.C., presiding. 

The program, under the guidance 
of E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s Personal 
Opinion, Chicago, will open with an 
address by Mr. Jennings and will be 
followed by the introduction of ABA 
officers and staff members present. 

A talk on “Profits” will be given 
by Carl P. Schmidt, Schmidt Baking 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, and Ocsar Skov- 
holt, Quality Bakers of America, New 
York, will speak on “Uniformity.” 

The discussion on “Solving Tomor- 
row’s Problems” will begin with Mr. 
Sperry explaining the procedure to 
be followed during this period. The 
mechanics of the program will entail 
the use of professional voices to pre- 
sent a complete explanation and re- 
view of the five industry problems. 
The use of slide material will supple- 
ment the five-point presentation. 

The five problems which will be 
reviewed are: “Increase of Stales,” 
“Selling Super-Markets,” “Handling 
Supervisors,” “Controlling Distribu- 
tion Costs,” and “Importance of Point 
of Purchase Material.” 

At the conclusion of the recitation 
and review of the five problems, the 
audience will be informed that ques- 
tions will be answered by five indus- 
try experts whose appearance on the 
panel stems from wide experience 
gained by conditions which were 
prevalent in their market areas. 

Members of the panel who will an- 
swer questions in their particular 
fields are: Einar Fossum, Rochester 
(Minn.) Bread Co., “Increase of 
Stales”; Robert P. Massie, Springfield 
(Ohio) Baking Co., “Selling Super- 
Markets”; Cesar Medina, Holsum 
Bakers, Inc., Tampa, Fla., “Handling 
Supervisors”; Arthur Vos, Jr., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, “Controlling 
Distribution Costs,” and Charles Mey- 
er, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, Little Rock, 


(Continued on page 67) 
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WASHINGTON — Differentials in 
bread prices in local markets which 
resulted from unforeseen results of 
the original price adjustment proced- 
ure under Ceiling Price Regulation 
135 have been corrected by the Office 
of Price Stabilization in Amendment 
3 to that order effective Oct. 6, 1952. 

Under this amendment bakers will 
be authorized upon application to 
OPS and upon formal approval by 
OPS to equalize their bread prices 
with other sellers within the local 
area. 

The maladjustment came about be- 
cause of basic conditions which pre- 
vailed prior to the price increase or- 
iginally granted by the price agency 
in CPR 135. Under that adjustment 
order bakers were granted a 16% in- 
crease over their base period ceiling. 

This adjustment set up another in- 
equity between bakers from adjacent 
areas selling a relatively small quan- 
tity of goods in the adjoining area. 
When this condition existed the bak- 
er outside the local area in certain 
instances had a lower basic price 
than the bakers within an area and 
who were doing the largest volume 
of the area business. 

Since the local baker had in those 
circumstances generally the higher 
basic price, the original 16% adjust- 
ment gave him a higher adjusted 
price. When the “outside area” baker 
took his adjustment from a lower 
basic price, he obtained an increased 
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Relief in Local Competition Given 
Bakers by OPS; Increases Seen 


ceiling but still below that of the 
local baker. 

This produced a condition where 
competitive conditions from the price 
of baked goods produced outside an 
area could prevent the local baker 
from obtaining the full result of the 
increase to which he was entitled. 

Amendment 3 to CPR 135 corrects 
this condition by equalizing the prices 
of the local bakery with those of the 
competitor, whereby the outside bak- 
er can increase his selling price to 
that of those baking within an area. 

The OPS backgrounds its amend- 
ment by saying: 

“Under CPR 135, bakers who sell 
in different market areas are required 
to reflect in their ceiling prices es- 
tablished differentials between classes 
of customers. In certain areas this 
has caused discrepancies between the 
ceiling prices of local bakers and the 
ceiling prices of bakers whose plants 
are located elsewhere, but who com- 
pete with local bakers. 

“For example, in the base period 
certain local bakers had a base pe- 
riod price of $0.16 in their primary 
market. Under CPR 135 they were 
permitted an increase of 16% over 
base period price, or $0.0256. Under 
Section 4.1 of the regulation this 
rounds to $0.03, establishing a price 
of $0.19. 

“A baker from another area selling 
in this market had a base period 
price of $0.14 to his largest purchas- 


ing class of customers in his primary 


market. Under CPR 135 this price.is. 
adjusted to $0.16. Under Section 2.1 . 
(b) of the regulation he must main- = 


tain his customary differential be- 
tween his largest purchasing class of 
customers and other classes of pur- 
chasers. In this case it is $0.02. There- 
fore, he is permitted to increase only 
from $0.16 to $0.18 in the secondary 
market, $0.01 below the price of the 
local bakers in that market. Because 
of this the loeal bakers cannot get 
the price of $0.19 to which tney are 
entitled under CPR 135. 

“This action permits the in-lining 
of a baker’s secondary price to the 
local primary ceiling price.” 

Baking industry officials feel there 
is no reason to believe that most of 
the bakers now with lower ceilings 
and selling into secondary markets 
will fail to take the adjustment now 
available to them. It is argued in 
trade quarters that these sales into 
secondary markets probably repre- 
sent higher cost deliveries by those 
bakers. 

While OPS approval is required on 
baker’s applications for the adjust- 
ment if the OPS fails to approve or 
reject the price increase application 
within 15 days waiting time after 
filing, the baker then may assume 
approval and go ahead with sales at 
the adjusted ceiling until or unless at 
some later date OPS notifies him to 
the contrary. 





Heavy Balloting 
Features ABA 
Board Election 


CHICAGO—Six new members were 
elected and 13 were reelected to the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Assn. in a recent election to 
fil expired terms of regional and 
branch governors, Curtiss H. Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, ABA 
chairman, has announced. 

Balloting for the governorships was 
the heaviest in the history of the 
ABA, Mr. Scott said, with a total of 
1,054 votes cast. 

Members elected to _ represent 
branches of the baking industry are: 

Wholesale bread: William M. Clem- 
ens, co-owner and general manager, 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Towa, 
and Gerard R. Williams, president, 
Williams Baking Co., Inc., Scranton, 
Pa., both reelected. 

Wholesale cake: E. L. Southwick, 
president, Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., reelected. 

Wholesale pie: F. W. Birkenhauer, 

chairman and president, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., re- 
elected. 

House-to-house: Duane R. Rice, 
board chairman, the City Baking Co., 
Baltimore, reelected. 

Multi-State: Raymond K. Stritzing- 
er, board chairman, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, and Daniel J. 
Uhrig, vice president, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, both reelected. 

Multiple-Unit-Retail: T. L. Awrey, 
President, Awrey Bakeries, Inc., De- 
troit, reelected. 

Retail: Fred P. Wolfe, Jr., owner 
and manager, Wolfe’s Quality Food 
Shops, West Haven, Conn., succeed- 


ing Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bak- 
eries, Peoria, Ill. 


Members elected to represent geo- . 


graphic divisions of the baking indus- 
try are: 

Region 1: R. W. Payette, president 
and general manager, Girard Baking 
Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt., succeed- 
ing J. P. Goddard, owner and presi- 
dent, J. P. Goddard Baking Co., 
Claremont, N. H. 

Region 3: George A. Fischer, sales 
manager and director, Fischer Baking 
Co., Newark, N.J., reelected. 

Region 6: L. D. Feuchtenberger, 
president, the L. D. Feuchtenberger 
Bakeries, Inc., Bluefield, W. Va. suc- 
ceeding L. D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., 
manager of Feuchtenberger Baker- 
ies, who did not seek reelection. 

Region 7: J. Roy Smith, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Smith’s 
Bakery, Mobile, Ala., reelected. 

Region 9: Jack Schafer, presi- 
dent and owner, Schafer’s Bakeries, 
Detroit, Mich., succeeding E. L. Sik- 
kema, manager, Dutch Treat Baker, 
Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., who did not 
seek reelection. 

Region 12: L. E. Caster, president, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill., reelected. 

Region 13: Carl R. Bergquist, man- 
ager, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, succeeding H. W. Zinsmaster, 
president, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
-Minneapolis, who did not seek re- 
election. 

Region 15: Elmer Magee, president, 
Sweetheart Bakeries, Inc., Mexico, 
Mo., reelected. 

Region 21: Arthur K. Jordan, presi- 
dent and owner, Jordan Baking Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., succeeding E. Franz, 
president, United States Bakery, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., who did not seek re- 
election. 

Region 22: H. W. Kilpatrick, presi- 
dent, Kilpatrick’s Bakery, San Fran- 
cisco, reelected. 


Program Set 
for AIB’s Annual 
Meeting Oct. 20 


CHICAGO—Staff members of the 
American Institute of Baking here 
are completing plans for the insti- 
tute’s first annual meeting set for the 
AIB headquarters Oct. 20 at 3 p.m., 
while many baking industry repre- 
sentatives will be in Chicago for the 
annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. 

An invitation has been sent to 
the entire institute membership, in- 
cluding nonassociation members, AIB 
points out. The classrooms of the AIB 
will be used for the program, de- 
signed to acquaint those unfamiliar 
with the various aspects of the insti- 
tute with its functions, and to bring 
all up to date on present work. Ex- 
panding activities of the institute and 
work for 1953 will be stressed. 

Howard O. Hunter, president of the 
institute, and Louis E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, III., 
chairman of the AIB board, will 
present the department heads and 
the institute’s staff to the meeting. 
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E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Named Fulltime 
President of ABA 


CHICAGO—The appointment of E. 
E. Kelley, Jr., president of Butter 
Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., 
as president of the American Bakers 
Assn., has been announced on behalf 
of the executive committee by Cur- 
tiss H. Scott and J. Roy Smith, ABA 
chairman and president, respectively. 

Mr. Kelley will assume the duties 
of chief executive officer of the ABA 
following the association’s annual 
convention, to be held Oct. 18-22 at 
the Sherman Hotel here. 

Mr. Scott commented on the many 
new activities of the association and 
the progress that has been made dur- 
ing the year under the leadership of 
J. Roy Smith, president. He said, 
“The appointment of a full-time pres- 
ident is another progressive step tak- 
en by the present officers to build a 
stronger organization for the benefit 
of the baking industry.” 

“The idea of securing a full-time 
president for the association has been 
under consideration for some time,” 
Mr. Scott said. “In fact, when Roy 
Smith and I were elected to our pres- 
ent offices we pointed out the neces- 
sity of returning, as soon as possible, 
to our former policy of employing a 
full-time president. At that time, it 
was suggested that we seek a cap- 
able executive from within the bak- 
ing industry.” 

“We have, therefore, sought and 
have obtained the services of an out- 
standing man who, we know, will be 
a most valuable asset to our associa- 
tion. Both Roy Smith and I am grat- 
ified that we have been able to ac- 
complish this during our term.” 

Mr. Kelley, 51, was born in Huron, 
S.D., and is a graduate of the Whar- 
ton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His past business affiliations 
make him a logical choice to head a 
national organization representing the 
baking industry, it is pointed out. He 
was associated with the Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc., New 
York, for 11 years, serving as presi- 
dent for 5% years and as general 
manager for 5% years. 

He is a member of the New York 
Rotary Club and the Bakers Club of 
Chicago and New York. He was city 
manager of Lakeland, Fla., for two 
years. Mr. Kelley is married and has 
three sons, Michael, Dennis and Jack. 
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Wooden curbs, unpaved streets and mustaches marked Smith’s 


bakery in 1901. 


Contrast this with the present Mobile head- 


quarters on the facing page. The little boy is J. Roy Smith. 


A Baking Dynasty in the South 





Roa, 
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The same bakery 12 years later—new equipment has been added. 
Gordon Smith is at the right, Tom A. Linfitt, sales manager 
for the New Prague (Minn.) Milling Co., in 1912, is on the left. 


Smith’s Bakeries Keep Pace With 
Growth of the Baking Industry 


By OLIVER STEELE 


Some 53 years ago a young man 
left his father’s bakery in New Or- 
leans to take charge of a small and 
failing shop in Mobile. 

All he had when he arrived in Mo- 
bile Aug. 1, 1899, was his good wife 
Mamie and his little boy J. Roy 
(about two years old). Mamie was his 
fine adviser and helper during those 
early years, and her help was a great 
factor in the development of the busi- 
ness and the family. She left her 
mark upon the Smith dynasty until 
her death Dec. 3, 1933, but her in- 
spiration still lives in the hearts of 
her family and her friends. 

Six months after arriving in Mo- 
bile the young man bought the shop 
and put his own sign up over the 
small wooden building on the corner 
of Dauphin and Hallet. Since that 
day the small shop has developed into 
what we can call a “dynasty.” The 
story of that “dynasty” is the story 





Gordon Smith 


of its founder, Gordon Smith, and of 
his vision. 

By 1914 Smith’s Bakery had be- 
come one of the most successful busi- 
nesses in Mobile, and the original 
shop had been replaced by a large 
brick plant. The unusual success of 
the new plant was due very largely 
to Mr. Smith’s knowledge of what 
it took to make a bakery successful. 
He knew people want to be sure that 
what they eat is clean, pure and ap- 
petizing to the highest possible de- 
gree and that they get their money’s 
worth in full weight and measure. 

He knew also that people must have 
implicit confidence in the man who 
bakes their bread—confidence that he 
will meet their expectations. Mr. 
Smith knew from the first that abso- 
lute integrity was the path to suc- 
cess; from that path he has never 
deviated. Mr. Smith has said, “No 
business will really succeed unless 


it deserves success; no industry can 
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J. Roy Smith 


progress beyond the ideals of service 
to the users of its products.” 

As a baker Mr. Smith has always 
felt his responsibility to his custom- 
ers. As an employer he has felt deep- 
ly his responsibility to his employees. 
From the first, all workers were 
treated as members of a great family 
whose single aim was to render the 
best possible service. Everyone was 
made to feel that he was an impor- 
tant part of the family. To make a 
man feel that way is easier said than 
done. But in Smith’s Bakery it was 
done and is still done. Finally, every- 
one who worked for Mr. Smith was 
made to feel secure. 

And that feeling of security is no 
dream. The employees have an organi- 
zation of their own and every worker 
is part of it. Each one is protected 
against sickness, accidents and old 
age. 

A few years ago a representative 
of one of the national chains made 
Mr. Smith an offer for Smith’s Bak- 





Gordon Smith,’ Jr. 


ery, Inc. When the offer was refused 
the representative said, “Why, $1, 
500,000 would take care of you and 
all your family as long as they lived.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smith, “but there 
are men with us who were here when 
I came. There are men who have been 
with us 20, 30 and 40 years. There 
are disabled men, all of whom helped 
us build this business, widows of for- 
men employees who are now on a 
pension; it wouldn’t take care of all 
of them.” 

There has never been a strike in 
the history of Smith’s Bakeries, Inc. 

It is small wonder then that the 
wooden shack on the corner of Dauph- 
in and Hallet has grown to include 
five large modern plants in as many 
cities. But if Mr. Smith has been 
diligent in making his own “family” 
happy,, he has been just as ambitious 
and hard working for the good of the 
baking industry in general. 

He knew that the success of the 
baking industry depended on close 
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Mobile, Ala. (Headquarters) 


organization for cooperation, and he 
has been a consistent supporter of 
bakery organizations. Mr. Smith was 
in Richmond, Va., attending the na- 
tional association convention when 
the idea of a southern association was 
born. The new organization, the 
Southern Master Bakers Assn., was 
immediately launched. A. A. Geilfuss, 
Spartanburg, S.C., was chosen presi- 
dent at the first meeting, held in At- 
lanta in May, 1915. 

It was at this first meeting that 
the young Smith expressed his phil- 
osophy in an address on “How to 
Make a Small Bakery Grow.” Ex- 
cerpts from that speech might bear 
repeating here: 

“The fundamental principles of all 
business are honesty, quality, service 
and firmness. If you would grow you 
must be absolutely honest in every- 
thing, honest to your customers, hon- 
est to your workmen, honest to the 
people you buy from and honest to 
yourself. 

“Your goods must have quality. 
Just look over the field of successful 
bakers who have grown from small 
bakers to large wholesalers and you 
cannot help but cbserve that they 
built up by giving a better loaf of 
bread than seemed necessary. Im- 
prove your quality and you are bound 
to grow. 

“Clean delivery, politeness, atten- 
tion. I have seen small bakeries where 
service was studied grow into large 
bakeries. And firmness; that is a 
point that you must not overlook,” 
Mr. Smith continued. “Don’t think 
that because you have a small bakery 
you must sell cheaper than the large 
man. Make the right kind of bread, 





Gordon Smith III 


know that it is right, and then get 
your price.” 

Gordon Smith was elected the sec- 
ond president. 

He went to work with his usual 
energy and careful planning to make 
the new organization useful to the 
industry as a whole. His first conven- 
tion as president was held in Macon, 
Ga., in 1916. His second convention 
was at Jacksonville, Fla., in 1917. 
Both conventions were very success- 
ful because of Mr. Smith’s ability 
to secure outstanding speakers for 
the programs. 

In September, 1919, at the 22nd an- 
nual convention of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, a 
year later to be known as the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., Mr. Smith was 
elected preesident. Immediately he 
went to work planning the next con- 
vention, which was held in Atlantic 
City. For principal speaker Mr. 
Smith secured Herbert Hoover, who 
had just returned from his job of 
feeding the world as food adminis- 
trator under Woodrow Wilson. He 
secured Dr. Alonzo Taylor, national 
economist and statistician, and Secre- 
tary Jardine, then secretary of agri- 
culture of Kansas and afterward a 
member of the Hoover cabinet. Such 
speakers naturally attracted the 
crowds. 

That same, year at the April meet- 
ing of the Southern Bakers Assn. at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Gordon Smith 
and a few friends launched the South- 
ern Bakers Allied Trades. He has 
ever since been known as the “Daddy 
of the Allied Trades.” 

Mr. Smith saw- the unused possi- 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Dry Weather in Southwest Steadies Prices 


Wheat and flour values have tight- 
ened up considerably in the past 
month, and new bookings of flour 
by bakers have been very light, par- 
ticularly during the last half of this 
period. Flour quotations in early Oc- 
tober were 15@20¢ sack higher than 
a month earlier, reflecting increased 
costs of cash wheat. Ordinary types 
of wheat are up 1@2¢ bu., while 
higher protein types are 4@5¢ bu. 
higher. This development, the result 
of restricted selling of supplies by 
producers, is reflected in the higher 
premiums over wheat futures prices 
currently being paid for cash wheat, 
because during the same period fu- 
tures prices have declined. Chicago 
December has been under consider- 
able liquidating pressure because of 
the availability of large amount of 
soft wheat in that area which is de- 
liverable on futures contracts. The 
cash wheat firmness has shown itself 
at Kansas City and Minneapolis, the 
centers for procurement of hard 
wheat used in making most bakery 
flour. Futures in these two mar- 
kets, similarly, have been steadier 
than at Chicago. 


Rate of Flour 
Buying Slows 


Bakers who use spring wheat flour 
continued fairly heavy _ buying 
through the early part of September, 
but buying of hard winter wheat flour 
in the Southwest has been at a very 
slow pace for an extended period. 
These supplies booked at the earlier, 
more favorable prices have been 
milled and used at a steady rate, 
and expanded buying is anticipated 
before long. Users of spring wheat 
flour still have substantial amounts 
of flour on contract, since heavy 
buying of this type did not occur 
until later in the season, and thus 
replacement purchases are less urg- 
ent in most cases. Renewed flour 
buying could be one of the factors 
in strengthening wheat prices as 
hedges are placed in futures con- 
tracts by the mills. Some other po- 
tentially bullish factors, meanwhile, 
were getting more attention from 
market observers. 


Drouth a Top 
Market Faetor 


Probably the most significant of 
these is the continued drouth in the 


Farmers Tighten 
Up on Selling 


The drouth, aside from the poten- 
tial threat of reducing next <year’s 
wheat crop, has been responsible to 
some extent for the reluctance of 
farmers to part with wheat from the 
1952 crop. This situation, in turn, 
has helped bring about the stronger 
cash wheat market at Kansas City 
as offerings have been reduced. Pro- 
ducers, aware of the possibility of 
strong markets later on if reduced 
plantings indicate a short crop next 
year, are inclined to hold on to their 
present supplies. This situation also 
has influenced delayed marketing for 
income tax purposes, with the pos- 
sibility of having less 1953 wheat 
to sell encouraging them to spread 
more of their income from the 1952 
crop into the 1953 tax period. 


Support Program 
Limits Supply 


The government’s price support 
program, of course, has made the 
curtailment of marketings§ easy. 
Wheat put under loan will remain 
tied up until there is good reason 
for producers to pay off their loans 
and sell the wheat, which means an 
advance in price to far enough above 
the loan rate to cover loan charges 
and allow some profit. Wheat not re- 
deemed eventually becomes the prop- 
erty of the government and thus is 
removed from free supplies. From all 
indications, participation in loans is 
heavier this year than in any re- 
cent past years, and the impact on 
supplies and prices is sure to be felt 
more strongly at some point in the 
crop year. Additional wheat still 
owned by producers but not yet put 
up as loan collateral will undoubt- 
edly go under loan before Jan. 30, 
1953, the loan deadline. 


Actual Amounts 
on Hand Large 


Aside from the artificial limita- 
tion of supplies through operation of 
the price support program, actual 
stocks of wheat are plentiful this 


year. In its most recent estimate, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
showed production of all wheat at 
1,298 million bushels, about the same 
as in the previous report. Of this 
total, spring wheat comprised 236 
million bushels with the remainder 
winter wheat. The harvest this year 
was the largest since 1948, and cur- 
rent estimates of disappearance dur- 
ing the crop year indicate a carry- 
over next July 1 about twice as 
large as the 254 million bushels on 
hand at the start of the current 
crop year. 


World Output 
Reaches Record 


World-wide supplies of wheat, a 
factor also influencing U.S. prices be- 
cause of their effect on export de- 
mand, are at a record level, accord- 
ing to official estimates. World bread 
grain production (including rye as 
well as wheat) is estimated at 258 
million short tons, 10 million more 
than the previous record crop in 
1938-39. Contributing to this huge 
total, in addition to the big U.S. crop, 
are the Canadian production of 675 
million bushels, prospects for a nor- 
mal-sized crop in Argentina and bet- 
ter outturns in many of the less 
important wheat growing countries. 
This situation, particularly as it con- 
cerns Canadian supplies of about 123 
million bushels larger than last year, 
appears certain to trim U.S. exports 
and remove support of prices to that 
extent. 


Tapering Off 
of Exports Seen 


However, exports from the US., 
at least in the first half of the crop 
year, are expected to move out at a 
heavy rate. In the first two months 
of the current crop year U.S. wheat 
and flour exports totaled 44,815,000 
bu., compared with 71,544,000 in the 
same months last year. September 
exports are estimated at about 35 
million bushels. During the remain- 
ing three months of the first half 
of the current crop year, the USDA 
has scheduled about 100 million bush- 
els more in exports, which would 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


Oct. 4 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots: 
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bring the total for this period up to 
about 180 million bushels. While this 
is only an estimated figure it may 
be interesting to compare it with 
the total for the same six months 
last year, which was 216,125,000 bu. 
Forecasts of a crop year total of 300 
to 325 million bushels are based also 
on a decline in shipments in the 
January-June period. Total exports 
in 1951-52 were 471 million bushels, 
including both wheat and flour. 


Millfeed Credits 
Show Slight Change 


Changes in millfeed values during 
the past month have not had a great 
deal of influence on flour pricing. 
The by-product was about steady at 
Minneapolis and slightly higher at 
Kansas City. A seasonal upturn in 
these prices usually occurs in the 
fall when the animal feeding season 
gets into full swing. However, such 
a development this year may be 
hampered by availability of huge sup- 
plies of feed grains, particularly of 
corn, and an assist from millfeed 
credits in lowering flour prices is 
not necessarily certain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL FIRM DENIES 
OHIO BREAD OVERCHARGES 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The Continental 
Baking Co., Toledo, has denied that 
its prices on bread sold in the Lima, 
Ohio, area exceeded ceiling prices, 
as charged by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization. 

The firm was sued in August for 
treble damages of $59,139 in a civil 
action by OPS in Toledo district fed- 
eral court: The company allegedly 
sold bread in the Lima area from 
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October, 1952 


American Bakers 
Cooperative Elects 
R. W. Payette 


TEANECK, N.J.—The American 
Bakers Cooperative held its annual 
stockholders meeting at the Commo- 
dore Hotel in New York City re- 
cently, combined with a 3-day con- 
ference. 

The stockholders reelected the 
poard of directors, consisting of: 
George J. Emrich, general manager, 
Emrich Baking Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Joseph Giusti, Giusti Baking 
Co., Inc., New Bedford, Mass.; Wil- 
liam D. McIntyre, president, Tender 
Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire, Wis.; 
R. W. Payette, president, Girard Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt.; John 
P. Saylor, president, Lancaster Bak- 
ing Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Carl W. 
Swanson, president, Worcester Bak- 
ing Co., Worcester, Mass., and C. S. 
Van Vlack, president, Van Vlack & 
Gamba, Inc., Auburn, N.Y. 

At the directors’ meeting which 
followed, the following officers were 
elected: President, R. W. Payette; 
vice president, William D. McIntyre; 
secretary, John E. Lange; treasurer, 
Joseph Giusti. 

The conference was attended by 
45 representatives of members of the 
cooperatives. Problems of produc- 
tion were discussed the first day 
and sales problems the next day. 

A talk was given by C. A. Herr- 
mann, head of the New York dis- 
trict of the Federal Food & Drug 
Administration, on sanitation prob- 
lems who also discussed and inter- 
preted the new bread standards in- 
cluding labeling. 

Jim Phelan, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, also gave a talk on hiring 
and training route salesmen and su- 
pervision using illustrative color 
slides to demonstrate the points he 
was stressing. 

James Doty, nationally known 
chemist, who conducts the .coopera- 
tive’s laboratory and is head of his 
own large laboratory in Kansas 
City, also spoke on the use and 
benefits of bakery laboratories and 
analysis. 

The production session was under 
the chairmanship of Edward S. Mack, 
head of the cooperatives production 
control department. The chairmen of 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


providing for a 9¢ hourly wage in- 
crease for about 1,700 workers. The 
bakeries also have agreed to pay $2.50 
a week for each employee into a wel- 
fare fund for insurance and other 
benefits. The settlement headed off 
a threatened strike. 

About 1,100 employees of 23 bak- 
eries in Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Hopkins, Minn., have received pay in- 
creases under contracts approved by 
the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
board approved increases of 4¢ an 
hour, 40 hours pay for 32 hours work 
in holiday weeks and three-week va- 
cations after 15 years. 

In Cleveland bakery drivers have 
negotiated a contract with 10 major 
baking firms which gives about 600 
drivers basic wage raises of from $3 
to $6 weekly, with guaranteed mini- 
mums of $60, $70 and $78 in three 
classifications. 

Approximately 224 driver-salesmen 
employed by Youngstown, Ohio, bak- 
ing firms received pay adjustments 
retroactive to July 1, 1951, as a re- 
sult of a ruling by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. The decision affects 
employees of the Continental Baking 
Co., Keystone Bakery, Inc., Wagner 
Baking Corp., Bell Bakeries, Inc., 
Schwebel Bakery and Ward Baking 
Co. 

The decision was asked by the 
Youngstown Bakers Club. The board 
also approved three weeks’ vacation 
for five employees of Ward Baking 
Co. after 12 years of service, 

Pay raises, shorter work weeks 
and additional vacation benefits have 
been negotiated for about 55 Spauld- 
ing Bakeries, Inc., route salesmen in 
the Binghamton, N.Y., and Oneonta, 
N.Y., areas. The contract calls for 
weekly wage boosts of $2, a three- 
week vacation for employees after 10 
years of service and a five-day week 
for the route men. Bread deliveries 
are eliminated on Wednesdays. 

Salary boosts of 3¢ an hour for 509 
workers in 10 Dallas, Texas, baking 
plants, have been approved by the 
regional Wage Stabilization Board. 
It comes on top of another 3¢ an hour 
raise that was given May 8 by the 
bakeries without any WSB approval 
being necessary. The bakeries in- 
volved are the Manor Baking Co., 
Continental Baking Co., Fairfax 
Bread Co., Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co., 
Golman Baking Co., Grennan Bak- 
eries, Inc., A. & P. Tea Co., Taystee 
Baking Co. and the Wyatt Food 
Stores. 
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AIB, AACC Will?Cooperate in 
Flour Specification Workshop 


CHICAGO—tThrough its staff and 
facilities, the American Institute of 
Baking is collaborating with the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in a two-day national work- 
shop on flour testing and flour speci- 
fications, to be held at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Chicago Dec. 11-12. 

The institute participation will in- 
clude demonstrations where needed, 
and the preparation of samples and 
props to illustrate lectures. 

Sessions will be open not only to 
members of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, but also to mem- 
bers of the milling and baking in- 
dustries and their allied trades. 

George Garnatz of the Kroger Food 
Foundation, will serve as general 
chairman of the meetings. Speakers 
to lead the discussions and their sub- 
jects will be as follows: 

Baking Test, Dr. W. H. Cathcart, 
A&P Food Stores; Absorption and 
Mixing, John Whinery, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co.; Malting (enzymes), Rowland 
J. Clark, W. E. Long Co., and Oxida- 
tion, Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. 

The scheduled speaker at the ban- 
quet will be Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent of Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, with George Pills- 
bury, vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, as master of cere- 
monies. Chairman of local arrange- 
ments is Meade C. Harris of Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicago. The reg- 





istration fee of $13 includes tickets 
for both the banquet and for the 
luncheon. 

Additional information, and pre- 
registration forms and hotel registra- 
tion cards may be obtained from Mr. 
Harris at Wallace & Tiernan, 1229 
W. Washington St., Chicago, or from 
Donald F. Meisner, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CARR-CONSOLIDATED 
SALES SHOW DECLINE 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Net sales 
of Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. for 
the 24 weeks ended June 15 of this 
year totaled $8,413,576, compared 
with $8,632,629 for a similar period in 
1951. The firm reported a net loss of 
$150,215 for the 1952 period, com- 
pared with $70,866 for the period a 
year ago. For the 12 weeks ended 
March 23, 1952, the net loss was 
$52,361, compared with a profit of 
$30,800 in the corresponding period 
in 1951. 

J. B. Carr, president of Carr-Con- 
solidated Biscuit Co., announced that 
a contract has been signed for the 
sale of the company’s plant at Green- 
wood, S.C. Mr. Carr states that in 
keeping with the company’s plans to 
confine retail selling effort to areas 
presently being served, it was decided 
to dispose of this plant at a price in 
excess of book value. Ovens and ma- 
chinery will be offered for sale sep- 
arately. 
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SBA Production Program Draws Well 


Fermentation, New 


Wrinkles Share 
Atlanta Spotlight 


ATLANTA—Dixieland bakers took 
advantage of a well rounded program 
at the third annual Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference at the 
Biltmore Hotel here Sept. 13-16. A 
good attendance was on hand for 
discussions on the fundamentals of 
fermentation, frozen bakery foods, 
fungal enzymes. 

After an opening day devoted to 
registration and lobby conferences, 
the meeting was called to order by 
chairman J. M. Albright, American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, who, after wel- 
coming the audience and thanking 
those about to participate in the 
program, introduced the baker and 
allied officers of the SBA. He stated 
the program was centered on topics 
of interest to both wholesale and re- 
tail groups and urged that the pro- 
duction man see to it that the cus- 
tomer receive a dollar value for every 
dollar spent, as a means of minimiz- 
ing competition with other foods, and 
which would repay his efforts to man- 
agement one hundred fold. In plan- 
ning ahead, he said next year’s pro- 
gram would include a tour of Atlanta 
bakeries. W. K. Swanson, Atlanta, 
served as co-chairman with Mr. Al- 
bright. 

Raymond B. Streb, Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, N.C., association presi- 
dent, stated the attendance was indic- 
ative of an expression of confidence 
in the program committee and the 
association for sponsoring the confer- 
ence and Bert Cline, secretary, of- 
fered a resolution proposed by the 
president, extending sincere thanks 
to Mr. Albright and W. K. Swanson 
for their services rendered the asso- 
ciation and their efforts in develop- 
ing the conference, and suggested Mr. 
Albright as permanent conference 
chairman. The resolution was accept- 
ed as read. 

Students Introduced 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of the bak- 
ing school at Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, which offers a four- 
year college course majoring in bak- 
ery science, said a pilot bakery was 
being installed at the school as part 
of the experimental equipment which 
would furnish baked foods to the en- 
tire student body. He introduced eight 
of the 20 students attending the first 
year, who were guests of the confer- 
ence. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., predicted that if 
dry weather lessens the available 
supply of some other foods, the bump- 
er wheat crop would be adequate to 
assure the consumer of plenty of 
baked foods and that the industry 
might be called to supply an increased 
tonnage of bread, pies and cakes. 

He declared the present production 
of baked foods is the greatest in the 
history of America, due in a measure 
to our expanding’ population. The real 
job ahead, he said, is to increase de- 
mand—‘‘and that is where we have 
fallen down.” 

“Records indicate that the down- 
ward trend has been stopped and 
there has been an increase from a 
low of 128 Ib. flour consumption per 
capita to 132 lb.,” Mr. Scott said, 


“The national association is attempt- 
ing to build up the industry to great- 
er heights, beginning at the local 
level, and any national promotion to 
be successful must be made up of lo- 
cal promotions.” 

Numerous examples were cited 
where big sales increases had resulted 
by tying in with the recent Picnic 
Month promotion. 

In commenting on the Bakers of 
America Program, he said that the 
listening audience had increased from 
2 million when the program was three 
and a half months old, to over 4 mil- 
lion at the present time, and was 
optimistic about the information that 
would become available as a result 
of the research work that is now be- 
ing conducted on the baking industry 
by Northwestern University. 


Management and Production 

In discussing what management ex- 
pects from production, Guy Shiver- 
decker, National Home Baking Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, opined that success is 
not measured by what you know, but 
how well the bakery does profitwise, 
and that management expected from 
production the best quality possible 
and the lowest possible cost with the 
highest consumer acceptance. He 
stated that the rising cost of produc- 
ing our products which necessitates 
price increases hasn’t helped to in- 
crease consumption. The situation re- 
quires every thinking employee to be- 
come a part of management to help 
find a solution, he urged. 


Fermentation Fundamentals 


The use of inferior materials, even 
though properly handled, is false 
economy because they will not pro- 
duce good bread, was a word of cau- 
tion offered by G. H. Ekstedt, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York. Aided 
by a series of slides, he discussed the 
various steps in fermentation, en- 
zymatic action and ingredient classi- 
fication. Two most important factors 
in fermentation are the control of 
sponge and dough temperatures and 
fermentation time, and two most im- 
portant factors resulting in poor 
bread are working off either too 
young or too old a dough, he said. 
While it is possible to leaven doughs 
by other means, only through correct 
fermentation can proper flavor in the 
loaf be developed. 

Orville Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, made a blackboard presentation 
of a method for balancing a cake for- 
mula by varying two ingredients and 
adjusting the amount of water added 
by taking into consideration the 
amount of moisture in the eggs used, 
that would always produce a good 
cake. He advocated the use of emul- 
sified shortening in cake work and 
cautioned that it is highly important 
to have sufficient batter in the mixing 
bowl to cover the shoulders of the 
paddle, otherwise the texture of the 
cake would suffer. Mr. Pickens stat- 
ed sugar spots could result from too 
low a baking temperature or the use 
of insufficient water to dissolve the 
sugar. The speaker pointed out that 
too often insufficient batter is scaled 
in the pan for best results, citing that 
8 oz. scales in an 8 in. tin would lose 
20% of its moisture in baking, where- 
as scaling 11 oz. in the same size tin 
would only lose 12% moisture in bak- 
ing. 

Preventive Maintenance 

Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, in making a plea for preventive 
maintenance, cited an example of a 
nine months mixer installation that 


had cost $247 in repairs with a loss 
of 42 hours out of service because it 
was not properly leveled when in- 
stalled, overloaded and not properly 
lubricated, all of which could have 
been avoided had a proper inspection 
schedule been in operation. Other ex- 
amples cited showing how lack of 
preventive maintenance affects the 
quality of the finished product were 
failure to have proper tension on slic- 
ing blades, improper cleaning of mold- 
er head rolls from one run to another, 
the inaccurate recording of mixer 
thermostats, automatic proof box con- 
trols and oven timing devices as well 
as shafts out of line, which result 
in unnecessary wearing on motors. 
He advocated that management co- 
operate with operating personnel in 
establishing inspection schedules, a 
system of recording the findings and 
a definite placement of responsibility 
for corrective procedures. 

In developing a common sense ap- 
proach to personnel problems, Walter 
Warrick, J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Chicago, urged that management 
take a realistic viewpoint, putting it- 
self in the other fellow’s place and 
realize that only a small percentage 
of employees can comprehend the so- 
lution to many situations, and should 
concern itself with the fact it is vital- 
ly interested in the employees’ view- 
point. 

They should realize that there is 
a certain dignity to every job, they 
should act from a standpoint of fair- 
ness rather than from fear and emo- 
tion, realize that all men want recog- 
nition for their ability, that the se- 
curity factor of the employee should 
be recognized and that instead of lay- 
ing down the law, management and 


employee should work out problems 
together, he pointed out. 

There is a lack of and a need for 
young men in our industry and be- 
cause of this lack of competition, a 
fine opportunity is open to them, 
was the belief of Barney Evers, Jr., 
American Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Their primary thought should be 
to future advancement and the vari- 
ety of jobs available presents a thrill- 
ing challenge; Mr. Evers felt that 
in the past the industry has only 
done a mediocre job in attracting 
the right type of young men. 


“Home Type” Cakes 


A display of 75 decorated cakes 
with a dominating color theme, each 
in harmony, were exhibited in front 
of speaker William Broeg, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, who 
said that bakers should pay more 
attention to the pace-making trends 
of the cakes illustrated in national 
consumer magazines to produce a 
cake the customer wants. He sug- 
gested the coining of distinctive 
names descriptive of the cakes to 
arouse customer curiosity, and felt 
the industry has failed to merchan- 
dise cakes as an every-day food item 
of the same quality as described in 
the color ads in the magazines. 


Fungal Enzymes 


Fungal enzymes were discussed by 
Glenn Findley, Burrus Mills, Dallas, 
Texas, and Glenn E. Hargrave, Pani- 
plus Co., Kansas City. The speakers 
gave a review of enzymatic activity — 
and stated it was essential in con- 
trolling the time and flavor factors 
in fermentation. It was stated that 


(Continued on page 61) 








SBA Convention Sideiights 








Bill Mooney, the Paniplus Co., at- 
tending a Southern Bakers Assn. 
gathering after missing several due 
to his accident, was kept busy ac- 
knowledging the greetings and wel- 
coming handshakes of his many 
friends. 

es 


An interesting feature of the Tues- 
day morning session was the atten- 
tive faces of the eight students of 
the School of Baking Science and 
Management as they listened to 
young Barney Evers outlining the 
future of a young man in the bak- 
ing industry. 

a) 

H. J. Slocum, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Birmingham, was just about the 
most pleased looking person attend- 
ing the conference. He is the proud 
grandfather of a son recently born 
to his daughter and son-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Barnes of Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

« 


Illness prevented the attendance 
of Howard Ellison, Modern Bakery, 
Harlan, Ky.; K. G. Patterson, Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, N.C., expected to 
be called back at any moment due 
to illness in both his home and his 
plant; Johnny Johnson of S & S 
Cafterias, Macon, Ga., had to plane 
up to the Carolinas due to an acci- 
dent in one of his plants; G. H. Ek- 
stedt of Standard Brands, Inc., suf- 
fered a touch of virus, but recovered 


sufficiently to appear on the pro- 
gram on schedule; Mrs. Bill Lovvorn, 
wife of SBA Allied President Bill 
Lovvorn (Morten Milling Co.), was — 
unable to accompany Bill on account 
of illness. 

2 


W. K. Swanson, co-chairman of the 
production conference, received con-~ 
gratulations on his vice-presidency 
of Stroehmann Bros. Co., of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., on the one hand, and 
expressions deploring his departure” 
from the South, on the other hand. 

e é 


President Raymond Streb is ac 
quiring a daughter in October. Wed-~ 
ding plans for son Raymond account- 
ed for Mrs. Streb’s absence from the 
conference. 

eS 


Bill Broeg worked into the small” 
hours decorating his elaborate dis- 
play of cakes after taking time out 
to attend the banquet. The cakes | 
were baked by formulas by Carroll 
Baking Co., decorated by Bill, and 
after remaining on display Tuesday 
were presented to Rev. Felton Wil- 
liams for his Pryor Street Mission. 

ae 

An amazing number of “I Like 
Ike” buttons seen on the lapels of 
gentlemen of the South. Politic 
ubiquitous—conversation groups if 
evitably turning to a discussion-pi 
diction. 3 
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HOME OWNERSHIP rates high with our 
people. Around 80% of all employees 
are proprietors of their own places-- 
to heck with landlords. Confirming 
their yen for householdership is their 
prime interest in gardening, followed 
closely by woodworking, photography 
and sewing--all indicating a resolve 
to stay put and build a permanent 
place in the community. We mention 
this because it indicates that the 
people who make the bin-aged* flours 
you buy look on their jobs as long 
range jobs and that to hold == 
them they naturally mst give ins = 
us and you their very best. BIN 
Atkinson Milling Company, AGED = 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. See 


#175 BIN AGEO" REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DISPOSAL of by-products is an ever present 
milling problem. Bakers aren't interested 
usually in bran as such, but many other 
customers are. George Paulson helps handle 
the bran for these people. 





a t 
IGHT WHEATS gees j 
nab een wr ea j —_ i Ad 
the "valve —s THIS. HAPPENS TO 
to the grin brands of high protein flour. It's being sacked 
flow by Joe Cebula and Charlie Nemac, 
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Boost Your Cake Business with a 
Show Case Full of BUSH WEDDING 
CAKE ORNAMENTS Including the 
Revolutionary New Low Cost Cake 
Tiers! 


Many of America’s smarter bakers today have 
learned that you can increase the number and 
size of wedding cake orders simply by stock- 
ing and showing a larger selection of Bush 
wedding cake ornaments! Universally appre- 
ciated for their striking beauty and superior 
construction, they are worthy of a place on 
YOUR wedding masterpieces! Over 40 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes in a complete range 
of prices to suit every customer’s needs! . . . 
Bush’s New Wedding Cake Tier Separators 
made from beautifully white styrene fulfill a 
long-felt need for quality separators priced so 
low the cost can be included in the price of 
the wedding cake. Order from your Supply 
House today. 


P.S. Have you seen the woun- 
derful Bush Bowl Scrapers 
yet? Nothing like them! 


.. . by Leon D. Bush 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Cake Ornaments 
Dept. A 
4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9, 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 


color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 
for better baking ’ 
ask: for e 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § 


wn 


oo 


NEW SPOKANE MiILt 


io), | ela 
THE WORLD’S- MOST MODERN 








WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE : PORTLAND 














MILLS AT SPOKANE 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 008 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
Ameriian Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Custard Pies 


Please send me a good formula for 
oven-filled custard pies, and explain 
how to mix them.—L.S.B., Ga. 

¥ ¥ 

I am enclosing the formula and 
directions. 

CUSTARD PIES 


Mix together thoroughly: 
1 lb. 4 oz. eggs 
1 Ib. granulated sugar 
3% oz. salt 
¥% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla 
Stir this mixture well and add 
slowly: 
2 qt. milk 
This filling is best if allowed to 
stand for about 20 minutes before 
using. Stir once in a while during the 
resting period. Fill into deep unbaked 
pie shells. Bake at about 380° F. Do 
not overbake as the filling will break 
down and become watery. 


Freezing Pies 


We are anxious to receive infor- 
mation about quick freezing small 
pies before frying. We have tried 
freezing a few in our box and then 
frying them. But there is an exces- 
sive amount of water after thawing. 
We do not have a quick freeze box. 
Our trade demands hot pies, so that 
they have to be fried after freezing. 
We want to freeze them so as not 
to work all night——H.M.M., Texas. 

¥ ¥ 
You state that there is an excessive 


amount of water after the pies are’ 


thawed out. I am assuming that you 
are referring to the filling in these 
pies. I would like to suggest that 
you contact your supply house and 
obtain from them a stabilized starch. 
This type of starch does not break 
down as readily. 

If you have tried my suggestion 
and the difficulty still persists, please 
let me hear from you and I will then 
run some experiment here to see if 
I can help eliminate your trouble. 


Cakes 


Would you send me a formula for 
white, yellow and chocolate cakes? 
I have four house-to-house trucks 
and four wholesale trucks, and I 
would like to bake the best cakes 
possible. I see on the labels of some 
of the large cake bakers that they 
use tapioca flour. Is this an advan- 
tage for keeping cake fresh longer?— 
C.R.H., Ind. 

¥ sY¥ 


Some bakers use tapioca flour in 


Questions and Answers 
A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 





their layer cakes. This tapioca flour 
is cooked with part of the moisture 
in the formula and aids in keeping 
the cake moist. However, the for- 
mulas I am giving you make cakes 
that remain moist for a long period 
of time. In case you should have any 
difficulty where you want to keep the 
cakes for a longer period of time, 
you can replace up to 10% of the 
sugar with invert syrup. In the yel- 
low cake, up to 15% of the sugar 
can be replaced and in the chocolate 
cake, up to 20%. 
CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKES 
Mix until smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 lb. bitter chocolate (melted) 
4 lb. granulated sugar 


Add and mix for about 5 minutes 
on medium speed: 
5 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 
3% oz. baking pwder 
1 oz. soda 
2% oz. salt 
3 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
1 Ib. 12 oz. water 
Vanilla to suit 


Then add slowly and mix for about 

3 minutes on low speed: 
4 lb. 4 oz. water 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
sides of the bowl and also the mixing 
arm several times during the mixing 
period. 

WHITE LAYER CAKE 
Mix together on medium speed for 
approximately 5 minutes: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 4 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
6 lb. sugar 
8 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 
2 oz. salt 
5 oz. baking powder 
3 lb. 12 oz. egg whites 
Flavor to suit 

Add gradually and mix for 3 min- 

utes on slow speed: 
3 lb. 8 oz. water 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F.. ; 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
sides of the bowl] and also the mixing 
arm several times during the mixing 
period. 

YELLOW LAYER CAKE 
Mix for about 4 minutes on medium 
speed: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 Ib. 4 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
6 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
5 oz. baking powder 
3 oz. salt 
8 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 
4 lb. whole eggs 
8 oz. water 
Flavor to suit 

Add slowly and mix for about 3 

minutes on low speed: 
3 lb. water 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
sides of the bowl and also the mixing 
arm several times during the mixing 
period. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF ABA 
ADDS STAFF MEMBERS 


CHICAGO—The addition of two 
members to the headquarters staff of 
the American Bakers Assn. has been 
announced by J. Roy Smith, Smith’s 
Bakery, Mobile, Ala., ABA president. 

The new staff members, who are as- 
signed to the personne] statistics de- 
partment, are Al Hadfield and Grace 
E. Castle. Growing importance of 
statistical information and the need 





Al Hadfield 


Grace E, Castle 


for accumulating and disseminating 
more industry data for use by mem- 
bers necessitated the expansion of 
the staff, Mr. Smith said. 

Miss Castle, who lives in Barring- 
ton, Ill., was graduated with honors 
from Knox College, Galesburg, IIl. 
She taught mathematics at Kincaid 
(Ill.) Community School. She was 
secretary of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago 
and purchasing agent of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try. Prior to joining the ABA staff, 
Miss Castle was an assistant in the 
plan and research department of the 
American Weekly magazine in Chi- 
cago. She is a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, honorary scholastic so- 
ciety. 

Mr. Hadfield attended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He was group coordinator for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, where 
he was concerned with numerous 
phases of industrial relations, includ- 
ing adult training in operating de- 
partments involving analysis of meth- 
ods and procedures, training of new 
employees and retraining of old em- 
ployees. Before coming to ABA Mr. 
Hadfield was employed for about sev- 
en years by the National Metal 
Trades Assn. aS a supervisory en- 
gineer, specializing in the develop- 
ment of industrial relations, proce- 
dures and practices. Mr. Hadfield is 
married, has three children and lives 
in Crystal Lake, IIl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


200 BUFFALO BAKERS TURN 
OUT FOR HARVEST CLINIC 


BUFFALO—More than 200 bakers 
and allied tradesmen attended “The 
Harvest Baking Clinic,” a comprehen- 
sive educational program presented 
in behalf of the bakers of western 
New York by the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry of Buffalo. 

The clinic was Sept. 24 at Emer- 
son Vocational High School. More 
than 15 companies had displays. 

Cooperating with the allied trades 
were the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn., 
the Rochester Master Bakers Assn. 
and the Polish Master Bakers Assn. 
_ Cherries played an important part 
i the program and a huge cherry 
take, topped with white icing bear- 
Ing the phrase “It’s Cherry Time” 
Mm red letters was displayed at one 
of the main booths. Other delicacies 
Were cherry sauce cakes and cherry 
tm bokkas, both of which being 
introduced in this area for the first 
time. Another first in this vicinity 
Was the display of the New England 
doughnut, which is made with a dry 
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mix containing a high proportion of 
egg yolks and powdered buttermilk, 
which is said to prevent excessive 
absorption of frying fat. 

After the exhibits opened for in- 
spection, with bakery service men on 
hand for consultation, came the for- 
mal opening of discussions, with Ted 
Barrett, George Urban Milling Co., 
chairman, presiding. Other events 
were the film, “Mark of ‘C’,” spon- 
sored by Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; “En- 
joy, Don’t Destroy,” a talk by Wil- 
liam Schoenleber, Aunt Jenny’s Bake 
Shop, Rochester, N.Y., covering five 
points to help bakers improve their 
sales; “Sweet Doughs and Coffee 


Cakes,” a lecture by Clarence Taylor, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; “Milling Stand- 
ards,” a talk by J. George Kehr, head 
miller at Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Buffalo,. and president of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. 

Other subjects included a talk on 
frozen foods by Dr. Kenneth Dykstra, 
head of research of Birds Eye frozen 
foods division, General Foods Corp.; 
a short briefing on the “What, How, 
Why and When of Bakery Freezers,” 
by John Price, Federal Yeast & Bak- 
ers Supply Co., and a panel on bakery 
freezers composed of bakers and serv- 
ice men, entitled “Our Experience 
with Freezers.” 


19 


DAVID T. GILL NAMED 
TO REPRESENT STERWIN 


NEW YORK—David T. Gill has 
been appointed technical sales repre- 
sentative in the New England area 
for .Sterwin @hemicals Inc., it was 
announced by P. Val. Kolb, president. 
Mr. Gill succeéds C. E. Noe, who re- 
tired recently. 

Prior to joining Sterwin he was as- 
sociated with the American Steel & 
Alloys Corp at Hartford. In his pres- 
ent post he will cover the entire New 
England territory for the Sterwin 
organization. He will operate from 
the firm’s Boston headquarters. 








LEVER BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE... New Los Angeles Plant * 





NOW 3 GREAT PLANTS TO SUPPLY THESE 


GREAT SHORTENINGS 











EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 














Lever BROTHERS is growing 
with the baking industry. For 
many years we have been an 
important supplier of shorten- 
ings specially developed to fit 





the industry’s needs. Now we 
are expanding to match your 
growth...a modern plant in 
Los Angeles will join those in 
Hammond and Edgewater. 


DIRECTORY 


For information concerning these 3 fine shortenings, contact the 
Lever Office nearest you as shown in this list: 


Boston . 140 Federal St. (Room 1508) Boston 10 
Liberty 2-2882 

New York. . . 445 Park Ave., New York 22 

MUrray Hill 8-3800 

Philadelphia . . 12 South 12th St., Phila. 7 
WAlnut 2-2236 

Chicago. . 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
WAbash 2-4300 


Pittsburgh . 330 Grant Street, Pittsburgh 19 


EXpress 1200 


Detroit . 1249 Washington Bivd., Detroit 26 


WOodward 2-5288 


Syracuse. . 224 Harrison Street, Syracuse 2 


SYracuse 3-7194 


Baltimore . 14 So. Light Street, Baltimore 2 


SAratoga 5691 


Cincinnati . . 15 W. 6th Street, Cincinnati 2 
MAin 2075 





LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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Sweeten Your Profits With Honey 


National Honey Week will be observed this year from 
Oct. 26 to Nov. 2. A bumper honey crop is forecast, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has pledged full cooperation 
to the American Beekeeping Federation in an expanding mar- 
keting promotion program. This program will be climaxed by 
extensive publicity during the week. This offers to the baking 
industry a wonderful opportunity to tie in with this promotion 
and obtain additional sales of baked foods containing honey. 

Honey has a universal taste appeal. This is attested by its 
frequent mention in the literatures of all people of all times. 
This natural sugar gathered by bees from the nectar of the 


HONEY NUT BREAD 

Cream together: 

12 oz. granulated sugar 

12 oz. shortening 

%4 oz. salt 

% oz. soda 

Vanilla to suit 
Add: 

1 pt. honey 
Stir in: 

4 lb. 12 oz. milk 
Add: 

2 lb. chopped walnuts 
Sift together and mix in: 

4 lb. 8 oz. flour 

1% oz. cream of tartar 
Bake in greased loaf cake pans at 

about 360° F. 


HONEY BROWNIES 
Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
\% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
1 pt. honey 
Stir in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 


Stir in: 
1 lb. chopped pecans 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
1 1b. 4 oz. bread flour 
\% oz. baking powder 
Deposit 


in a greased and dusted 


bun pan. Bake in double pans at about 
350° F. This mix should fall before 
being removed from the oven. When 
cool, ice with a chocolate icing. Then 
cut into pieces of desired size. 


Chocolate Icing 

Mix together: 

2 1b. powdered sugar 

4 oz. honey 

¥% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Add: 

8 oz. lukewarm water 
Stir in: 

6 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Then stir in: 

3 0z. melted butter 


HONEY DELIGHT CAKES 
Cream for five minutes on low 
speed: 
1lb. 8 oz. brown sugar (sifted) 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. emulsifying type shortening 
8 oz. butter 
12 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
2 1b. whole eggs 
Mix together and add about ';: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
1 lb. 8 oz. honey 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together, and add and mix in 
until smooth: 
3 lb. cake flour 
20z. baking powder 
Then add the balance of the milk- 
honey mixture gradually and mix for 


flowers, blends itself well in bakery products. It also helps to 
keep the products, in which it is used, soft and fresh. 

Honeys of the darker type are satisfactory for spice and 
dark cakes and cookies. For light cakes and icings the lighter 
types are more suitable. In using honey, its fine mild flavor 
should not be masked with strong extracts. The baker, in se- 
lecting honey, must be very careful not to use the strong 
honeys like buckwheat and fall flowers. 

The following formulas will help the baker produce a 
variety of honey baked foods that should satisfy the demands 
of his customers. Give them a trial and watch the results. 


about three minutes on low speed. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period, in order to 
obtain a smooth batter. 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360-370° F. 

When baked and cool, ice the cakes 
with the following icing. 


Honey Marshmallow Icing 


Dissolve and place in cake machine 
bowl: 
4oz. gelatin 
2 lb. 8 oz. hot waters: 


Add and beat up: 
10 1b. powdered sugar 
% oz. salt 


When about half beaten up, add 
and beat until stiff: 
3 lb. 8 oz. honey 
Vanilla to suit 
As soon as the cakes are iced, 
sprinkle the tops with chopped nuts, 
coconut or fine grated sweet choco- 
late. 


HONEY SPICE CAKE 


Cream together: 
2 lb. brown sugar 
1lb. 8 oz. shortening 
3 0z. soda 
2 oz. salt 
% oz. ginger 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
5 lb. honey 


Mix together: 
5 lb. cake flour 
3 1b. whole wheat flour 


Add this alternately with: 
4 lb. liquid milk 
Then mix in: 
8 lb. seedless raisins 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. After bak- 
ing and when cool, ice the cakes with 
the following. 
White Icing 
Beat together until light: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
1lb. honey 
1 lb. egg whites 
1 lb. water 
¥% oz. cream of tartar 
% oz. salt 
When light, add vanilla to suit. 
As soon as the cakes are iced, dust 
a little cinnamon over the tops of 
the cakes. If desired, 4 lb. ground 
seeded raisins may be mixed into the 
icing. 
HONEY PIES 
Cream together until light: 
1 lb. 14 oz. butter 
2 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
Add gradually: 
4 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Then mix in gradually: 
7lb. 8 oz. honey 
Add last and stir in thoroughly: 
Juice and grated rind of 15 lem 
ons : 
Fill into prepared unbaked pl 
shell. Bake in the same manner @& 
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regular custard pies. Bake at 325° F. 

Note: These pies brown readily so 
they should be carefully baked. These 
pies should be served when cold. Bak- 
ing time about 25-30 min. 


HONEY COCONUT CAKES 


Mix together for about four min- 


utes: 
2b. 8 oz. cake flour 


1lb. 4 oz. emulsifying type short- -. 


ening 
Add and mix for about three min- 
utes: 
1lb. 4 oz. brown sugar 
1lb. 2 oz. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 
1 lb. honey 
11b. liquid milk 
2% oz. baking powder 
Mix together and add in two stages: 
1lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
11b. 8 oz. liquid milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period in order to 
obtain a smooth batter. 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at 370° F. 
After cakes are baked and cool, ice 
them with the following. 


Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240° F: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. honey 
% pt. water 
When the syrup has reached the 
desired temperature, pour it slowly 
into: 
20 oz. egg whites 
\% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cream of tartar, these hav- 
ing been beaten stiff 
Continue beating until the icing is 
stiff and then add the juice and grat- 
ed rind of: 
3 lemons 
Then stir in: 
80z. powdered sugar that has 
been well sifted 
Ice the cakes immediately and 
sprinkle the tops with macaroon co- 
conut. Long thread coconut may be 
used, if desired. This cake batter is 
suitable for layers, sheets, loaves and 
cup cakes. 


HONEY WHOLE WHEAT MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
loz. soda 
Add gradually: 
10 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1lb. 4 oz. honey 
3 1b. milk 
Add: 
120z. seedless raisins 
Then add and mix in: 
1lb. 12 oz. whole wheat fiour 
12 oz. bread flour. 
Drop into greased cup cake or muf- 
pans. Bake at about 380° F. 
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HONEY BARS 


Cream together: 
1lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
loz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger 
\% oz. allspice 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. honey 
Add: 
11lb. macaroon coconut 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
3 1b. 8 oz. flour 
Scale into 20-oz. pieces. Roll out to 
bun pan length. Place three rolls on 
a greased bun pan and flatten out to 
about 2%-3 in. in width. Wash with 
an egg wash. Bake on double pans at 
about 360° F. When baked and cool 
cut into bars about 1% in. wide. 


HONEY PEANUT COOKIES 
(Hand Cut) 

Cream together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 

1lb. shortening 

1lb. peanut butter 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 

1 lb. 4 oz. honey 
Add gradually: 

12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 

12 oz. milk (variable) 
Sift together and mix in: 

5 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
3% oz. baking powder 

14 oz. cinnamon 
Roll the dough out to about % in. 
thickness. Sprinkle chopped nuts on 
top and then roll to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out with a 2% in. cut- 
ter. Place on lightly greased pans. 
Wash with a good egg wash and then 
bake at about 360° F. 


HONEY FRUIT SLICES 


Cream together: 
2lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. 4 oz. shortening 

1% oz. salt 

8 oz. butter 
8 oz. bread flour 
1 lb. honey 
Then add gradually: 
1lb. 8 oz. egg whites 

Stir in: 

12 oz. milk 

Sift together, add and mix in: 

3 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 
% oz. soda 
Then add: 
120z. chopped candied pineapple 
1lb. chopped dates 
1lb. 4 oz. chopped candied cher- 
ries 
2 lb. bleached raisins 

Place into two greased and dusted 
18 by 26 in. bun pans. Spread out 
evenly and bake at 350° F. 

After baking and when cool, ice 
with the honey fudge icing given 
with the honey burnt sugar cakes. 
Sprinkle chopped pecans or walnuts 


on top and then cut into pieces of 
desired size. 


HONEY JUMBLES 
(Machine) 
Cream together: 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
1% oz. ammonia 
¥% oz. cinnamon 

Add gradually: 

10 0z. whole eggs 

Stir in: 

8 lb. 8 oz. honey 

Then mix in: 

2 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 

Sift and mix in: 

10 Ib. flour 

Deposit on lightly greased pans and 
bake at about 360° F. 

Note: As soon as the jumbles are 
deposited on the pans, they may be 
dipped into chopped nuts, macaroon 
coconut, raisins, currants, etc. 


HONEY COOKIES 
(Hand Cut) 


Cream together: 
1lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1% qt. honey 
1% oz. salt 
2% oz. soda 
1% oz. ammonia 
1% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. allspice 
% oz. ground anise seed 
¥% oz. ground cardamon 
1% oz. cloves 
Add: 
12 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. milk 
Sieve and mix in: 
7 1b. pastry flour 
Then mix in until smooth: 
6 oz. melted butter 
Roll out to % in. thickness. Cut out 
with a 2%-3-in. plain or scalloped 
round cutter. Place on lightly greased 
pans. Place a blanched almond in the 
center of each cookie. Wash with an 
egg wash and bake at about 350° F. 


HONEY SPICE COOKIES 
(Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
%4 qt. honey 
10 0z. granulated sugar 
%4 oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
4% oz. ground anise seed 
¥% oz. ground cardamon seed 
% oz. ammonia 
% oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. allspice 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 oz. milk 
Sift and mix in: 
3 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
4 oz. melted butter 
Roll the dough out to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out the cookies with 
a 2% or 3-in. plain or round cutter. 
Place them on lightly greased pans. 
Wash with an egg wash and then 





special article on page 26. 





Considerable research on the use of honey in commercial bread 
production is being carried out by the Department of Milling Industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, under a grant of the Research & 
Marketing Administration. Progress of these experiments were exclu- 
sively reported in The American Baker, October, 1951, in “Honey—lIts 
Use in Bread Production,” by Loren B. Smith and John A. Johnson. A 
similar report on the use of honey in cakes and sweet goods is expected 
in the near future; one on biscuits and cookies is under way. 


* 
Merchandising plans for honey in baked foods are detailed in a 
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place a large seeded raisin in the 
center of each cookie. Bake at about 
350° F. 

Note: If desired, a pecan or walnut 
may be used instead of a large raisin 
for the topping of these cookies. 


HONEY PEANUT BUTTER SLICES 
Cream together: 
1lb. granulated sugar 
10 0z. peanut butter 
8 oz. shortening 
loz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1qt. honey 
Mix together and add: 
1 lb. macaroon coconut 
1lb. 8 oz. chopped roasted pea- 
nuts 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 


Scale into 20-0z. pieces. Roll the 
pieces out to bun pan length. Place 
three rolls on a greased bun pan and 
flatten out to about 3 in. in width. 
Bake on double pans at about 360° F. 
After baking and when nearly cool, 
cut into slices about 1% in. wide. 


HONEY COOKIES 
(Machine) 
Cream together: 
71lb. brown sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
40z. salt 
5% oz. soda 
1% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
1 gal. honey 
Stir in: 
4 lb. milk 


Sift and mix in until smooth: 

18 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 

Deposit on lightly greased pans. 
Bake at about 360° F. By using 
steam in the oven, a nicer crack on 
top of the cookies will be produced. 
The cookies also will have a trifle 
more spread. 


HONEY MIX FOR PECAN ROLLS 
Cream upon medium speed for five 
minutes: 
12% lb. brown sugar 
1% oz. salt 
1% lb. corn syrup 
1 qt. honey 
2 1b. shortening 
1lb. butter 
Then add gradually and mix until 
smooth: 
2 1b. water 


HONEY BURNT SUGAR CAKES 


Mix together for about three or 
four minutes: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. cake flour 
11b. 4 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
Add and mix in for about four min- 
utes: 
1lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. honey 
2% oz. baking powder 
1% oz. salt 
1lb. 4 oz. liquid milk 
Mix together and add in two stages: 
1lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
11b. liquid milk 
8 oz. burnt sugar syrup 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix this in for about five minutes. 
Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period in order to 
insure a smooth batter. 
Deposit into layer cake pans of 
desired size and bake at about 370° F. 


To make burnt sugar syrup: 

Melt 3 lb. granulated sugar and 
add 1 lb. 4 oz. water and bring to a 
good boil. 

After the cakes are baked and 
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LAND QUICK! 
HUDSON IS MAKING AN 





cooled, cover them with the following 
icing. 


Honey Fudge Icing 
Cream together: 
2 1b. powdered sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
Vanilla to suit 
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HONEY OATMEAL COOKIES 
(Bag) 
Cream together for about five min- 


utes: 


1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 0z. brown sugar (sifted) 
1 lb. shortening 


AMAZING ANNOUNCEMENT 


1 oz. salt 
1% oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla to suit 


Dissolve together and add slowly: 
% oz. gelatine 
14 0z. hot water (200° F.) 








i 


¥% oz. salt Add and stir in: 
Then add: 11b. honey 
12 oz. butter Dissolve and add: 
Stir in: % oz. soda 
1 Ib. honey 1lb. water (cold) 
Sift together, add and mix in until Add and stir in: 
smooth: 1lb. ground raisins 


4lb. powdered sugar 
40z. milk solids (non-fat) 

Note: The consistency of the icing 
may be changed by adding a little 
more honey. This cake batter is suit- 
able for layers, sheets, loaves and 
cup cakes. 


HONEY GRAHAM COOKIES 
(Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 1b. ground raisins 
1% oz, soda 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
¥ oz. nutmeg 


Then add and stir in: 
1lb. 12 oz. steel-cut oatmeal 


Then mix in: 

2 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 

Dress out slightly greased pans, 
about the size of a silver dollar, us- 
ing a canvas bag and a No. 8 or 9 
plain round pastry tube. 

Flatten the cookies with an article 
having a flat surface, such as a small 
round can covered with a damp cloth. 
Wash the tops of the cookies with an 
egg wash and bake at about 375° F. 


HONEY COCONUT SNAPS 
(Machine) 







You'll like this down-to-earth offer, too, from 
Hudson, the manufacturer of multiwall sacks who 
covers every step from tree to finished sack. 














£ Stir in: Cream together: 
H U D & 3° Fa, Be U L P & PA e — R Cc oO 4 e 1202. honey 13 lb. granulated sugar 
° Add: 31b. 12 oz. shortening 
Dept. 241, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 80z. whole eggs 5 oz. salt 
Stir in: 12 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
1b. buttermilk 2% oz. ammonia 
MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST is sciten, ubk cnt ate te oe 2% oz. soda 
smooth: Add: 
1lb. 8 oz. graham flour 2 Ib. 8 oz. honey 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 


2 lb. 8 oz. corn syrup 
Then add: 
6 lb. water (variable) 
Mix together, add and mix in: 
20 lb. pastry flour 
7 1b. macaroon coconut 
Deposit on lightly greased pans and 
bake at about 350-360° F 


HONEY COFFEE CAKE TOPPING 


Cream up on medium speed for 
three minutes: 


2 lb. pastry flour 

1% oz. baking powder 

Roll out to % in. thickness. Sprin- 
kle well with coarse granulated sugar 
and then roll out to % in. thickness. 
Cut out with a 2%-3-in. plain round 
cutter. Place on lightly greased pans 
and bake at about 350° F 


HONEY MUFFINS 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 


ENCORE 
HV 1nag 























Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. [= <i shortening 2lb. granulated sugar 
4 1lb. butter 
MAin 8637 20z. soda 1lb. shortening 
Add gradually: 14 oz. salt 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 1 lb. whole eggs 1 pt. honey 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA Then add: 4% oz. bread flour 
3 lb. honey 1 lb. macaroon coconut 
Stir in: 1lb. sliced walnuts 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 5 lb. 8 oz. milk HONEY FRUIT SLICES 
Add: 


Cream together: 
2 1b. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. 4 oz. shortening 


1 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Mix together, and mix in well: 
4 lb. whole wheat flour 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


12 oz. bread flour - = — 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White Deposit in greased cup cake pans. 8 oy a afi u 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 Bake at 380° F. 1b. reser a 


Note: These muffins may be baked 
in paper lined cup cake pans if de- 
sired. 


Then add gradually: 
1lb. 8 oz. egg whites 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Stir in: 








12 0z. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
3 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
¥% oz. baking powder 
¥% oz. soda 
Then add: 
12 oz. chopped candied pineapple 
1 lb. chopped dates 
1lb. 4 oz. chopped candied cher- 
ries 
2 1b. bleached raisins 
Place into two greased and dusted 
18 by 26-in. bun pans. Spread out 
evenly and bake at 350° F 
After baking and when cool, ice 
with the honey fudge icing. Sprinkle 
chopped pecans or walnuts on top 
and then cut into pieces of desi 
% size. 


VA That’s Warner Bros. Technicolor Fea- 
turette—“Land of Everyday Miracles”— 
that spotlights Enriched Bread as one of 
the miracles that make America great. 
Appearing on the screens of thousands of 
first-run motion picture theatres coast-to- 
coast, this film is winning new understand- 
ing and appreciation for Bread. Ask your 
Fleischmann Man for the merchandising 
plan. 
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Preferred since, 











For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high . 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. . . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, — 


te CK TT TOA RATTAN ase 





finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! 


Se ae ET 








Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 


Hubbard Milling Gmpany 
Mankato, .Minn. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 
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MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah New Orleans Houston 
Sales Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, 
Cincinnati and other large cities 


DAINTY PRINTS 


Smart Millers like them because they make 
sturdy, attractive flour bags that please custom- 
ers, guarantee satisfaction and build repeat sales. 


Smart Women like them because they are chic 

and well-styled, and come in delightful color 

combinations and a wide assortment of patterns. 
a. * a 


Cotton bags are easy and quick to handle 
and stack — no skidding. Durable and 
safe — no breakage. Flexible, easy on the 
hands, can be stored in any temperature. 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 











“High Score” Bread with 


DAIRYLEA pry 


L— UNIFORMITY 
b- VOLUME & CONSISTENCY OF CRUST 4“BLOOM 


4” COLOR OF CRUMB 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


(NON-FAT) 


MILK SOLIDS 
L“ TEXTURE £4“GRAIN £4 AROMA 


FLAVOR & SYMMETRY 
COLOR OF CRUST 


Use at least 6%! 


«EATING QUALITY 


Carefully graded for bakery use. 


OREGON 9-1230 








ARBA Lines Up 
Exhibits for 1953 
St. Louis Meeting 


CHICAGO—Allied firms and indi- 
viduals with materials, specialties, 
machinery, equipment for store and 
shop, ovens, utensils, ornamenting 
and decorating materials, or special 
services have been invited to show 
their wares at the exhibition and con- 
vention of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America scheduled to be held 
in the Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, 
April 12-15, 1953. Floor plats and 
prospectuses have been mailed and 
reservations for booths are now being 
accepted by William J. Hoerr, ex- 
hibits chairman, 1310 S. 18th St., St. 
Louis 4, Mo. 

It is expected that the bakers from 
every corner of the country will come 
to St. Louis to talk shop, participate 
in the discussions, enjoy the conven- 
tion program, and examine the latest 
in time and money-making equip- 
ment as well as to obtain new ideas 
from the suppliers of ingredients and 
specialties, the association says. As 
an added feature, actual baking dem- 
onstrations will be conducted each 
day and complete model stores will 
be set up for the benefit of those in 
attendance. 

The big advantage of this year’s 
exhibition and convention, ARBA 
states, is that all of the activities 
will be centered under one roof, in- 
cluding the regular convention ses- 
sions. The Kiel Auditorium is located 
within easy walking distance of the 
six hotels reserved for guests for the 
convention. 

In addition there will be large dis- 


AIB SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNERS LEAD CLASS 


CHICAGO—At the end of the first 
grade period for the present class at 
the American Institute of Baking, the 
six scholarship winners all ranked 
within the top half of the class, the 
institute announced. These men are 
the first to attend the institute on 
scholarships made available for study 
in the general course at the institute. 
The scholarships are the gifts of: 
Ekco Foundation, Joe Lowe Founda- 
tion, Standard Brands, Inc., and 
Swanson & Sons. 
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plays of all types of baked products 
secured from various sections of the 
country and scheduled visits to St. 
Louis retail bakeries “which long 
have been recognized for the produc- 
tion of outstanding bakery products 
and services to the consuming public.” 

“Meet Me in St. Louie, Louie—at 
the Bakers’ Fair’ is the theme for 
the 1953 ARBA Convention and Ex- 
hibition. The ‘Fair’ atmosphere will 
prevail throughout, and a number of 
special features are being planned to 
add to the interest and attendance 
at this event. Anyone interested in 
exhibiting who may not have received 
a floor plat and prospectus may ob- 
tain one by contacting Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago, or Exhibits Chair- 
man William J. Hoerr, 1310 S. 18th 
St., St. Louis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS CLUB, INC., WILL 
HEAR GEORGE H. COPPERS 


NEW YORK—The guest speaker 
at the first fall luncheon of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., will be George H. Cop- 
pers, National Biscuit Co. Mr. Cop- 
pers numbers among his outside ac- 
tivities presidency of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York State, 
chairmanship of the foods group, 
Greater New York Fund’s 1952 
finance campaign, and he is also a 
member of the Joint Civilian Orien- 
tation Conference organized by the 
Department of Defense. 

The meeting will be held Nov. 20 in 
the Belmont-Plaza Hotel. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DECAL COMPANY NAMES 
MINNEAPOLIS OUTLET 

SPARTA, MICH.—The Continental 
Decalcomania Co., Sparta, designers 
and manufacturers of decal transfers 
for nearly 25 years, has announced 
the appointment of the Berg-Hastings 
Sales Co., Minneapolis, as sales rep- 
resentative in that area. 

A new plant at Sparta enables Con- 
tinental to offer quality control of a 
job, being equipped with facilities for 
the production of art, photography, 
plates, type setting, serigravure prin*- 
ing, letter press printing, short run 
silk screening, lacquers, coatings and 
inks, the company claims. Some of 
its products are name plates, window 
signs, truck lettering, decal black- 
boards, decorations and light reflect- 
ing decals. 

















UNNY KANSAS and KANSAS EXPANSION 
are flours that give the baker an incentive to 
build a better loaf. Their prime baking qualities re- 
spond readily to every step in that direction. And 
no wonder. The extra-fine type of wheats selected 
tor these famous brands insures a better performance. 


The WICHITA Flour Mills Co. 


Brands of Distinctive Quality 
SUNNY KANSAS * 








WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY 





KANSAS EXPANSION 








e 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 
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Bakery Merchandising 





National Honey Week: 


All the buzzing about honey this 
year will not be done by the bees. 
Since late last winter, when these 
industrious insects were dormant in 
most sections of the country, groups 
interested in marketing honey have 
been busy with plans to make this 
year one of bumper consumption. 

Spearheading the drive to get peo- 
ple to eat more honey is the Food 
Distribution Branch of the Produc- 
tion & Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
agency has launched one of its special 
merchandising projects to push con- 
sumption of the product this year. An 
industry-wide sales program has been 
arranged by the beekeeping industry 
to tie-in with this “plentiful foods” 
promotion. 

Through the dove-tailing programs, 
the assistance of everyone, from the 
beekeepers who produce honey to the 
distributors, retailers, restaurants, 
bakers, confectioners, and consumers 
who sell, serve and use it, is being 
enlisted to make this year one of 
record honey use. Peak of the honey 
merchandising drive is directed at the 
month of October, when new crop 
honey will be in liberal supply 
throughout the country. 

Behind all this activity for this one 
particular farm commodity is quite 
a lot of history. Briefly, here is some 
of the background. 


Oldest Sweetening 


Honey, the oldest of the world’s 
sweetenings, is produced in every 
county of the U.S. But today, the eco- 
nomic importance of the honey bee 
to food production stems more from 
pollination work of the insects than 
from the amount of honey and bees- 
wax produced. Some 50 agricultural 
crops—seeds, fruits and some vege- 
tables—are almost entirely dependent 
upon bees for pollination. In practical- 
ly all farm areas, honey bees are so 
essential to this purpose that bee- 
keeping must be carried on to main- 
tain a profitable agriculture. In cer- 
tain areas this pollination assistance 
is so necessary to the production of 
better seed and fruit that growers 
of these crops pay beekeepers for the 
use of their colonies. 

Aware of this need to maintain the 
country’s bee population at a high 
level to provide for adequate pollina- 
tion of growing crops, and realizing 
that beekeepers’ compensation derives 
primarily from the sale of honey, the 
USDA for several years has under- 
taken a search for new market out- 
lets for the product. These same con- 
siderations evidently played an im- 
portant part in the action by the 
Congress under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, which makes price support 
for honey mandatory. 

Price support operations during the 
past two years have been carried out 
through USDA purchase programs 
operated through honey packers. This 
year, price support will be carried 
out through loans and purchase agree- 
ments which have been made avail- 
able to honey producers. Recent price 
history of the beekeeping industry 
shows that producers’ returns have 
remained close to support levels, and 
honey, like some other crops, be- 


cause it has consistently been in 
plentiful supply, is referred to as a 
“12-months surplus’ commodity. 
Some of this is attributable to the 
impetus given honey production in 
the U.S. during the World War II 
period, when sugar was in relative 
short supply and honey prices were 
favorable, as well as to increased use 
of honeybees for pollination. With 
the end of the war and increased 
availability of sugar and other lower- 
cost sweets, honey consumption be- 
gan to decline. The year 1947 was 


18 million pounds, which was dis- 
tributed for use to school lunch pro- 
grams and eligible institutions. 

Several times during the past years, 
honey also has been on the depart- 
ment’s “plentiful foods” list as a sea- 
sonal item. This year, the beekeeping 
industry urged that it be given “all- 
out” treatment under the “plentiful 
food” program. It was felt that such 
action would increase total demand 
for the product and thus help ma- 
terially to reduce government price 
support operations. 





issue. 


istration, USDA. 





National Honey Week is another nationwide promotion that offers 
bakers a chance to tie-in advertising and extra sales. A series of honey 
formulas, that will enable bakers to capitalize on the promotion, appear 
in A. J. Vander Voort’s formula feature, beginning on page 20 of this 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has prepared a pamphlet 
entitled “Quantity Recipes Using Honey,” which contains seven formulas. 
Included are those for honey chocolate cake, honey drop cookies, honey 
pecan tarts and honey prune bread. It is available from the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Agricultural Research Admin- 








one of particularly abundant honey 
production, about 27% of the pro- 
duction being carried over into 1948. 
Stocks carried over into 1949 and 
1950 were estimated even larger. Last 
year’s honey production is estimated 
to have been 259 million pounds, 
about 11% above the previous year’s 
crop. 

While it is not known how much 
of the quarter billion pounds of honey 
produced last year was of table 
grade, USDA, under price support 
operations, purchased slightly over 


The “Plentiful Foods Program” of 
the department is based on the sen- 
sible premise that the widest possible 
use of foods in abundant supply di- 
rectly benefits consumers, producers 
and the food trades. Each month 
those foods in abundant supply are 
placed on the plentiful foods list 
which is given’ broad publicity 
through the food trades, the press, 
radio and other information media. 

To be eligible for the list, foods 
must be of the type that are gen- 
erally consumed; and must be gen- 
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Oct. 26-Nov. 2 


erally available throughout the coun- 
try in larger supply than the market 
will readily absorb. It also must be 
demonstrated that there is danger of 
unnecessary waste, or prices will be 
unduly depressed, unless consumption 
of the foods is stimulated. 

Usually one or more foods are list- 
ed as “feature items” for intensive 
promotion because they are in ex- 
tremely abundant supply. 

If a particular food is in such 
abundant supply it is felt that stil] 
further stimulation of consumption 
is necessary to stabilize markets, it 
is made the subject of a “special pro- 
gram.” Then, FDB, in cooperation 
with and supplementing activities of 
producer organizations, enlists by let- 
ter and personal contact the support 
of all marketing groups interested 
in the food, state and local officials, 
chambers of commerce and others in 
a vigorous marketing program. In 
addition, other agencies of PMA and 
the department furnish background 
information, fact sheets, menus, 
recipes and other material for news- 
papers, radio, TV, magazines and 
advertisers, and give other assistance 
to the intensified program. 

This is the type of program under 
way for honey this year. 

Officials of the PMA are particu- 
larly interested in the honey project, 
because it is the first to be placed 
in operation for a ‘“year-around” 
plentiful crop and the first to be 
planned so far in advance of the mar- 
keting peak—which is October. With 
a successful honey program, a simi- 
lar approach could be used on other 
foods in consistently heavy supply, 
such as dried fruits, peanut butter 
and dried beans. In fact, a special 
merchandising program for dried 
beans, designed to culminate at the 
height of the expected period of 
heaviest abundance next January and 
February, is now being considered. 

The basic work on this year’s honey 
merchandising program at the na- 
tional level has about been conclud- 
ed. Meetings have been held by Food 
Distribution Branch representatives 
with beekeepers in all 48 states; con- 
ferences have been held to discuss 
their parts of the program with or- 
ganizations of honey distributors, 
wholesaler and retailer organizations, 
restaurant and other public feeding 
groups, advertisers and others. 


Other Industries to Cooperate 

Tie-in promotion is being arranged 
with millers, bakers making honey 
graham crackers, honey and milk 
bread; ice cream manufacturers; con- 
fectioners, and the citrus industry, 
which intends to promote the use of 
honey on grapefruit. 

Several of the country’s largest 
grocery chains plan to carry out wide- 
scale advertising programs, and glass 
container manufacturers have prom- 
ised their cooperation. The meat in- 
dustry, which already has its adver- 
tising programmed ahead to this fall, 
intends to feature “little pig sausage” 
in October. What could be more nat- 
ural than a hot-cakes-and-honey tie- 
in with the sausage campaign? 

Although the national program- 
ming is well past the preliminary 
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; in NEW PROMOTION—The wrapper of the loaf shown at the left above telis FIRECRACKER SKYROCKETS SALES—To introduce “SnowKrisp Old- | 
In the housewife how to prepare her “Hot Bread” for greatest success. Increased Fashioned Hot Bread” in the Hawaiian Islands, “firecrackers” were sent out H 
and flavor and consumer acceptance are claimed for the new promotion featuring to key dealers. The stunt got a mention in the Honolulu newspapers and | 
ind bread warmed in the homemaker’s oven before serving. Mead’s Bakery, Inc., the Snowflake bakeries “Hot Bread” promotion, using Milprint, Inc., | 
lus, distributing in Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico, features butter bread, and wrappers, was off with a bang. Left to right are Jack Miller of the | 
WE the wrapper design features yellow to suggest flavor, highlighted with red agency, Hilda Sumida, sales promotion assistant, and Lorrin W. Dolim, i 
and and blue. Snowflake general manager. ' 
nce Hy 
i 
der stage, PMA area and state offices Jf 41 - ™ ideas which have been tested for | 
will continue to work locally on the Hot Bread Promotion Stirs Trade success. i 
icu- project due to its importance in con- Bakers with all types of operations | 
ect, nection with the honey price support are finding Hot Bread promotion suc- 
ced program. They will work with local as W ell as Consumer Interest cessful. The Spang Baking Co. of 
nd” producers, distributors, retailers and Cleveland, Ohio, is one of the house- 
be others cooperating in the program. A new type of bread promotion of a Hot Bread ad. On the back were 0-house delivery bakeries using Hot } 
lar- The food trade groups—wholesalers ¢ajjed “Hot Bread” is now attracting the words “Flash—sales shoot sky Bread to increase sales. Other typical 
ith and retailers—have the next big job, widespread interest among bakers high when you feature this ‘sure Concerns with Hot Bread promotion 
mi- say the representatives of the Food nq their customers, according to F. fire’ seller.” The stunt got a mention @lready under way include the Land il 
her Distribution Branch—that is, to “get p, Graw, manager of the bakery divi- in the Honolulu newspapers and the ©’ Lakes Bakery, an_ independent 
ply, honey off the back shelf.” As one gion of Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Snowflake bakeries Hot Bread cam- Wholesale bakery in Wausau, Wis., 
tter official in PMA puts it: which inaugurated the Hot Bread paign was “off with a bang.” and City Baking Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
cial “Honey, despite all promotion work promotion last spring and has re- This successful Hawaiian Hot which has an all-retail-store opera- 
ried that can be done, is 70% an impulse cently launched a larger scale na- Bread promotion is for an unusual tion. Mead’s is a multi-state whole- 
the item. Few people put it on shopping tional promotion to coincide with the round twin-loaf which makes its own sale bakery. 
a es — anc gage ‘ee it natural fall emphasis on hot food. sales appeal. Most stateside bakers GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
are ey ay %. 50 The promotional campaign was are using Hot Bread promotion for . 
d. retailer: ‘Get your honey off the ssnaken by Milprint bakery special- daniel wedi loaves a rolls. It is B read a P r ofitable 
nied back shelves and out where custom- ists to take advantage of the sales _ possible to use the Hot Bread promo- Grocery Item 
wrt ers can see it. : building values of Hot Bread. The _ tion for any type of bread, since Hot 
lud- As in so many other ane Hot Bread idea is based on pre-heat- Bread is fully baked bread. Although Baker’s bread is publicized as a 
‘ood eee acceptance is expecte Facer ing bread at home immediately pre- oven-fresh goodness is brought out leading chain store profit-maker, ac- 
watt pay added dividends for the oe ceding a meal. A standard fully by the Hot Bread process the loaf cording to a recent edition of Chain 
soa = a pace yee baked white bread loaf in a cello- can be used as it is. Store Age. 
= gee a phane wrapper is placed in the oven. The Mead’s Bakery, Inc., campaign, Bread was listed as a top money 
‘. oney. The wrapper protects the loaf during which has already proved highly suc- maker among single items, account- 
me SS aaa oe a ag aaron: oe Pence — ged emg meine on ing oe 3% of — -_ rey » 
wie: and nas pri 1 ‘ “i outhwest, makes use of sparkling percentage sales, bread was led only 
ding Ballooning Market ing. cellophane sampling bags in the same __ by pact and tobacco (4.4%), 
Following the market potential, Placed in the home oven for 15 or eye-attracting colors as the loaf itself. by coffee (3.9%), and by soap (3.7%). 
» Harry Newman opened up his Goody 20 minutes at about 220° F., the Many bakers are using sampling bags But these items were rated lower 
iged Good Bakery in Richland, Wash., to bread “recaptures the fragrant, crusty in their Hot Bread promotion for dis- on the list for average profit, while 
yney serve the people who moved into’ goodness of a fresh-baked loaf right tribution at food shows, fairs, picnics, bread shows a 15 to 19% cash return. 
milk this town to work at the govern- out of the baker’s oven,’ the com-_ public dinners as well as for demon- Bread accounted for $405 million 
con- ment’s vast new atomic energy plant, pany says. The procedure may be re- stration purposes in bakeries and _ in total chain store sales in 1951- 
stry, known as the Hanford Plutonium peated several times. supermarkets. an average of $273 per store, per 
e of Works. This community of several One of the most unusual Hot Bread Pioneers in the Hot Bread promo- week. The grocery chain’s total vol- 
hundred people has ballooned into a promotions already under way is that tion report that the pungent aroma ume topped all records for 1951. 
gest model city of 70,000. Mr. Newman for a bakery in the Hawaiian Islands. and delicious taste of Hot Bread is All groups of two or more stores 
yide- and his Goody Good Bakery have The Snowflakes Bakeries of Honolulu. actually increasing bread consump- chalked up an estimated business 
lass moved around the Pacific Northwest promoted its SnowKrisp Enriched Old tion. They find the treat causes more of $13% billion for the year. Week- 
“om- for 27 years. Now, he’s settled in a Fashioned Hot Bread with a “fire- people to eat more bread because the ly sales reached a new high of 
t in- real spot and keeps his bakery hum- cracker” promotion to skyrocket appeal of Hot Bread is the same as_ $9,110. 
iver- ming 18 hours daily and operates a_ sales. The Lund & Heitman advertis- the appeal of fresh home-baked bread. Most of the items showing a great- 
fall, branch store. And, he shrewdly re- ing agency sent key Snowflake deal- Bakers tell the Hot Bread story to er profit than bread might be clas- 
age” alized that the government plant ers the imitation firecrackers to in- the shopper at the point of purchase sified as “occasional” or “specialty” 
nat- would be staffed with people from all troduce the Hot Bread. with syndicated signs also produced foods—although the list does include 
tie- Parts of the nation. So, he has em- On the end of the wick was a tag. by Milprint, Inc. The printing and cookies, crackers, cakes, macaroni 
phasized variety and specialties and that instructed the dealer to pull the packaging firm supplies free newspa- products, juices and frozen foods. 
ram- does 75% of his total in this de- cord, and when the string was pulled per mats, radio and TV commercial Produce accounted for 12.4% of sales, 
nary partment. the dealer withdrew a rolled proof copy and many other merchandising meats for 24.3%. 




















There is no guesswork in the baking 


quality of flours that come from the 





Rodney mills. Every step of the way 

from wheat field to finished product, 

we take extra care to see that ROD- 

NEY flours are delivered to the bakery 

7" with extra baking values. RODNEY 
Mm flours have earned a reputation for 





sound and always dependable bake- 











shop performance. Any baker who 
bakes RODNEY flours will tell you 


how good they are. But why not see for 




















yourself on your next flour purchase? 
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WHEN 
Did You Say Things Will Get Better? 


You certainly would not want to have to answer 
that—nor would we. However, we will say you 
can expect better than ever baking results from a 


| GOOCH flour milled from our special Nebraska 
wheat blend. 

| 

| 


GOOCH’S BEST 
performance FLOURS 
GOMEC— AKSARBEN 


: Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
= LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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“Little Miss Sunbeam” Returns 


With the return from Paris via Air 
France of four-year-old Mary Ann 
Hebenstreit and her parents, the 
story of the “Little Miss Sunbeam” 
national contest was completed. This 
extremely successful merchandising 
campaign was staged by Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc., from 
February through May of this year. 
It made over 5,000,000 people who 
voted in it highly conscious of the 
trademark on the wrappers of Sun- 
beam Bread—the bread baked by 
Quality bakers—since the contest 
was staged to find the little girl who 
most nearly resembled the Miss Sun- 
beam of the advertising. 

The contest covered many parts of 
the U.S. as the 55 of the plants of 
Quality Bakers in whose territory 
the balloting was done, are scattered 
all over the country. Altogether 16,- 
892 youngsters were entered. Region- 
al contestants were first chosen by 
voting in ballot boxes in the grocery 
stores; from these regional winners 
47 semi-finalists were on Aug. 6, final- 
ly judged by Miss Ellen Segner, the 
artist who originally painted Miss 
Sunbeam, John Robert Powers, au- 
thority on models and Valentine Sar- 
ra, New York photographer. 

Mary Ann Hebenstreit from New 
Britain, Conn., was the unanimous 
choice, the entrant from the Raymond 
Baking Co. of Waterbury. She is an 
unspoiled little girl whose father 
works for the Post Office Department, 
and of all the fine prizes, which in- 
cluded the trip to Paris, with recep- 
tion by the Mayor, a set of luggage 
and movie camera, the shiny gold 
wrist watch and the doll the Mayor 
of Paris gave her, probably gave her 
the biggest thrill. 

Robert L. Schaus, advertising man- 
ager of QBA, said in discussing the 
campaign that he did not believe any 


balloting contest had ever made the 
public so conscious of a trademark. 
In order to suggest an entry or vote 
for one it was necessary to look close- 
ly at the Little Miss Sunbeam on the 
wrapper and compare her with the 
photographs of the little competitors. 
The event was also publicized in 
newspapers, on the radio and in many 
local movie houses, adding to the 
prominence Sunbeam Bread has 
gained since George N. Graf, general 
manager of QBA, and Mr. Schaus 
chose the little girl as a trademark 
in 1941. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Little Cake Roll 
Steamrolls Into 
$2.000.000 


Three years ago five Los Angeles 
men staked their collective futures 
on a little cake roll. They gambled 
time, energy and $1,000. 

As things turned out it was a pret- 
ty safe venture. The brash young 
firm racked up sales of $150,000 the 
first year. 

And today the company—Baker 
Boy Bakeries, Inc.—is turning out 
1,500 to 2,000 doz. confection rolls a 
day. Officials estimate sales this cal- 
endar year will hit $2 million. 

Baker Boy got its initial push when 
Sam Dolinko and William Golant, op- 
erators of a retail bakery, asked 
young Phil Green to develop whole- 
sale trade for them. 

Mr. Green, born in Austria and 
educated in Chicago, introduced them 
to a new type confection roll. 

New, at least to them. The recipe 
had been kicking around for some 
time, having been formulated by 
Green’s Viennese grandfather and 
handed down through the family. 


It clicked. Repeat customers asked 
for it and the bakery began turning 
out about 25 lb. as a Saturday spe- 
cialty. Sales continued at that rate 
until Milton Katz happened in to sell 
an advertising service. 

Mr. Katz, with years of experience 
in food merchandising and advertis- 
ing, spotted a good thing and talked 
the others into forming a company. 

The quartet was joined by Irving 
Stern, a business administration ex- 
pert, and the firm was on its way. 

Deft merchandising, planned pack- 
aging, plus a product that packed 
taste appeal upped the payroll from 
a half dozen in 1949 to a present 75. 

“We're distributing in 15 states 
now,” Mr. Katz, the sales man- 
ager, said, “and we’d be in more if we 
could produce in quantity. But the 
confection roll is a handmade product 
and we’re going to keep it that way 
even if-we have to move a bit slowly.” 

The others, Mr. Green, chairman of 
the board and secretary of Baker 
Boy; Mr. Dolinko, president; Mr. Go- 
lant, vice president, and Mr. Stern, 
treasurer, are not sitting on their 
hands. 

They are planning a switch to larg- 
er facilities in Los Angeles and new 
plants in Dallas and St. Louis. 


Combination Cake 
and Candy Made by 
California Firm 


A cake with the texture of candy 
and the sweetness of a cake called 
“Candi-Cake,” has been developed 
by the Delward Baking Co., a whole- 
sale firm recently started by Har- 
old R. Ward of Santa Barbara, Cal. 
The cake is baked in its own lami- 
nated - aluminum cardboard carton 
and delivered to the customer that 
way. 

Only one other item, “Dream 
Cheese Pie,” has been developed from 
private recipes by Mr. Ward. The 
two specialties are being offered 
through groceries, delicatessens and 
other retail outlets. 

“T have long been impressed with 
the need for a better selling cake,” 
Mr. Ward said, “in the face of pres- 
ent difficulties in automatic cutting 
and packaging equipment used by 
large wholesale baking firms. Thus 
we came up with this idea of mak- 
ing it unnecessary to touch the cake 
at any time—since Candi-Cake is 
baked in the box, frosted in the box 
and marketed in the same box. That 
box can be used later by the house- 
wife for other baking.” 

Candi-Cake, chocolate flavored with 
chocolate cream cheese frosting, 
topped with walnuts, is a little more 
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SAMPLE—The Jackson Cookie Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., has found its sin- 
gle unit sample a tremendously suc- 
cessful give-away at county fairs, 
food shows and civic clubs where it 
promotes the sale of the firm’s regu- 
lar cookie line. Jackson’s samples are 
packaged in small fiat cellophane bags 
with the same red, white and blue 
design that appears on its larger re- 
tail units. The firm has just finished 
a 24-minute institutional film in col- 
or and at each showing the samples 
are distributed. Jackson’s find that 
the cellophane packaged sample main- 
tains the brand identity of the retail 
units. Both the sample and retail 
bags are designed and printed by the 
Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





expensive than cake but less ex- 
pensive than candy. It is designat- 
ed to stay fresh under normal room 
temperature for two or three weeks, 
and is ideal for freezing or keeping 
in refrigeration, Ward says. 

“The plan is to supply cakes to 
local organizations in large numbers, 
then take back those left over,” the 
young baker says, “thus making it 
ideal for social groups, benefits and 
other gatherings where the refresh- 
ments chairman does not know just 
how many persons are to be served.” 

The Dream Cheese Pie is a dairy 
product, good for picnics and other 
events, and is also baked in the 
same type of aluminum-laminated 
box. Refrigeration is needed to keep 
it for any length of time. 

Mr. Ward is setting up an or- 
ganization to supply his locality and 
is inviting inquiries of distributors 
interested. 

Like father, like son, are Mr. Ward 
and his father, both of whom were 
employed by the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. of Minneapolis for years. 








RICH WITH RAISINS—Four new display pieces featuring commercial baked 
products made with raisins have been prepared by the California Raisin 
Advisory Board, Fresno, Cal. The foot-long, full color point-of-sale items are 
prepared as hangers for spot emphasis and plug raisin bread for use in sand- 
wiches in all circumstances, and as toast. 
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Birthday Card, 
Follow-up Equals 
More Custom Cakes 


Immediate capitalization upon ev- 
ery custom cake order which has 
to do with a child’s birthday has 
helped to increase volume in this 
field year after year for Mrs. Kea- 
ton’s Bake Shop, Waco, Texas. 

A policy of “non-commercializa- 
tion” in the sending out of birth- 
day cards to such youngsters has 
brought infinitely more good-will 
than standard forms of “direct mail,” 
according to Miss Anna Keaton of 
the store management. 

Whenever a customer orders a 
birthday cake, or mentions that a 
custom cake is to be given to a 
youngster, the Keaton Shop immedi- 
ately fills out a file card with the 
name, address, age and other details. 
A congratulatory birthday card goes 
out the same day, usually within a 
few hours, with the compliments of 
the bakery, and containing no adver- 
tising whatsoever. 


Commercialization comes during 
the year following, approximately a 
month previous to the next birth- 
day of the youngster involved. At 
that time, Mrs. Keaton’s Bake Shop 
sends a “reminder card” to the per- 
son who ordered the birthday cake, 
pointing out that the bakery appreci- 
ated the original order, and volun- 
teering to repeat it again for the 
next birthday. In many cases, the 
card serves as an actual reminder 
to the person receiving it that the 
birthday of a nephew, niece, daugh- 
ter or son is coming up, and the re- 
sult is a telephone call to Mrs. Kea- 
ton’s Bake Shop arranging for a 
custom design. Investing a small 
amount of spare time in this field 
has had a lot to do with establish- 
ing the consistent profitable custom- 
cake volume of the Texas bakery. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Magnet 


Another added entrance is a mag- 
net for business at the Peerless Bak- 
ery, Salem, Ore. Across the alley is 
a large department store. By build- 
ing an entrance in the rear cus- 
tomers are attracted to cross the 
alley and come into the shop. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth Stensland employed an 
artist to paint a sign to add em- 
phasis to the welcome by the back 
door. “Our back door is open for 
you!” the sign proclaims. More than 
200 people come in the back door 
and walk through the production 
room. Watching the processes of ac- 
tual baking only serves to whet their 
interest in the goods offered for sale. 


a _ 
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DOUGHNUT SALESMEN CAN 
BECOME INVESTORS 


NEW YORK—Winning driver sales- 
men in a contest sponsored by the 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
will be in line for industrial stocks 
if they can boost their doughnut sales. 
The contest, known as “Build Your 
Own Nest Egg” is expected to open 
@ new avenue of opportunity for 
doughnut salespeople. They will get 
a share of Dividend Sales, Inc., for 
every $15 in sales above their regular 
weekly sales quota. 


* 
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A Column of Comment 


Another Convention Season 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


With the coming of fall and winter, the baking industry is embarking 
on another convention season. Many of these conventions will be planned so 
that they will have actual business value to the bakers attending them. 
Others will be largely directed toward so-called inspirational speakers, and 
there will be little of practical value in them. 

Unfortunately, some of the state and regional organizations still think 
that they must hold expositions or trade shows every year or so in connection 
with their conventions, and that will be done this season. The allied trades 
feel obligated to fall in line with these ideas. 

The cost of these demonstrations is considerable, and we have no idea 
if the exhibitors receive a fair return on the obvious heavy expense to which 
they are put. Nor do we know if the associations involved make a profit on 


the shows, but we presume they do, 
or otherwise they would not continue 
holding them. 

However, it seems to us that these 
local trade shows are something that 
the industry does not need. They are 
an unnecessary expense on the allied 
industries, and the whole trade would 
be much better off if the conven- 
tions of the various sections were 
combined into a few really worth- 
while meetings, the programs of 
which would be so planned that they 
would provide actual value to the 
bakers attending them. 

If conventions are to remain a part 
of the baking industry throughout 
the U.S., something is going to have 
to be done about them. Attendance 
is falling off badly, and the rela- 
tionship between allied tradesmen 





and bakers has become almost absurd 
in many instances. If this picture is 
allowed to continue, the situation will 
become worse as time goes on. 

That bakers will attend worth- 
while meetings goes without saying. 
The splendid records of the W. E 
Long and the Sperry conferences are 
proof of that. But the regular state 
and regional meetings seem to lack 
pulling power. This is probably due 
to several reasons. 

In the first place, there are en- 
tirely too many meetings of this kind. 
That is particularly true of the spring 
and summer meetings of various as- 
sociations. They are virtually house 
parties, which are most enjoyable, 
but have little to contribute to the 
business part of the baking industry. 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Advertising and 
Publicity That 
Build Business 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


OUR advertising medium may 
vary from window and store 


ads, classified ads, to radio and 
television programs; but regardless 
of the medium used the same basic 
principles apply. Women are aware 
of advertising and publicity, more 
aware than ever before. But, does 
your advertising ring the bell for 
increased sales? 

We know, from the many surveys 
taken, that women DO read (or lis- 
ten to) ads. But, in too many cases 
the ads they hear or read do not do 
the essential job of brand or name 
identification. In too many other cases 
these ads are so “slick’’—such de- 
lightful bits of copy—that there’s no 
product identification and no sales. 

Again, we'll find ads so dull, so 
trite, so repetitive that the averaye 
woman simply passes them by. An- 
other type of ad (if used day in and 
day out) is the high-pressure-pitch, 
“lowest price in town,” etc., and 
here again we find women will pass 
them by. 

What do women want? How can 





you reach them in your advertising 
and publicity? How can they be per- 
suaded to react and to buy? “Leave 
Room in Your Advertising for Her 
Imagination to Soar.” 

To illustrate. If a man reads an 
ad, sees a display or hears “Spice 
Cake,” he reacts immediately to “I 
like Spice Cake” or “I don’t like 
Spice Cake.” He’ll react the same 
way if you call it “Old Fashioned 
Spice Cake,” “Sour Cream Spice 
Cake” or “Grandma’s Spice Cake.” 
On the other hand, a woman may or 
may not have a reaction to the name 
“Spice Cake,” depending upon her 
close association with the cake. But, 
give her imagination a chance to soar 
with “Old Fashioned,” “Sour Cream” 
or “Grandma’s” and here’s what will 
happen (a woman’s thoughts): 

“Oh, ‘Old Fashioned Spice Cake’ 
. . . that reminds me, I should write 
to Aunt Katie (several years ago 
they visited Aunt Katie on a vaca- 
tion trip and she had savored Spice 
Cake). I wish we had a big back 

(Continued on page 46) 





For another thing, the programs 
are not well planned. We récently 
attended a convention that had an 
evening business meeting scheduled. 
The meeting was virtually an hour 
late in getting under way. The pro- 
gram was entirely too crowded, last- 
ing until almost 11 in the evening, 
and then it had to be curtailed. By 
that time many had left the meet- 
ing room, for which we could not 
blame them. The amusing part of the 
program was that the presiding gen- 
tleman finally announced that “the 
next speaker will be a square dance,” 
which was then over an hour late in 
getting under way. 

Situations like this are killing off 
attendance at many bakers’ conven- 
tions. Furthermore, the spring “house 
party” meetings are invariably held 
at extremely expensive resort hotels, 
the cost of which precludes many 
bakers from attending them. Actu- 
ally, there is no reason for these 
spring affairs, unless an emergency 
has arisen, and then they should be 
held in a centrally located area where 
the greatest number of bakers can 
attend them. 

Naturally, we have no objection 
to these spring affairs, and, frankly, 
get a lot of fun out of attending 
them. But they should not be held 
under the guise of business conven- 
tions, for they are far from that. If 
the bakery convention custom is to 
prevail, it needs a pretty thorough 
going over to make it of greater 
value to bakers. 


Operating Expenses 


In establishing bakery sales costs, 
bakery management should remem- 
ber that operating expenses are a 
vital part of these figures. If one 
bakery has a lower production cost 
than another, naturally its costs to 
distributors or consumers can be low- 
er than its competitor with higher 
production expenses. 

Management should recognize that 
production costs are a very vital part 
of sales expenses, and accounting sys- 
tems should be operated accordingly. 
Without this recognition of mutual 
costs, there can be no basis of actual 
operating expenses. 

Production is, of course, an im- 
portant part of operating costs. All 
bakeries, regardless of size, require 
a simple but adequate cost account- 
ing system. That is the only way that 
sound prices can be established or 
that profits or losses can be deter- 
mined. 


Executive Training 


Much has been written and many 
addresses have been made about the 
necessity for training courses for 
sales staffs in the baking industry. 
Undoubtedly there is a need for this 
activity. At the same time there is 
an equal need for training manage- 
ment. 

Young men come into positions of 
responsibility in the baking indus- 


(Continued on page 50) 


The NAP After Luneh 


if Your Employees Are Sleeping on 
the Cash Eeegister Instead of Ringing 
It. See Your Baker. Businessmen Told 


ET’S talk about your employees 
first—the people you pay every 


week. They get up in the morn- 


Then somewhat enervated they hold 
out until lunch, and with the intake 
of food gain some energy. By 3 or 


ing, find their way to work and by 
10:30 a.m. are slowing up or are ex- 
hausted. Comes the coffee break, time 


3:15 p.m. they are again very low 
in energy and usually show much less 
efficiency from then on until closing 
time. 


out for a cigarette or any of those 


excuses that are commonly used. Each of you as employers, while 
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you show this same decline in en- 
ergy as your employees at 10:30 in 
the morning, keep on going because 
you own the business. You don’t go 
to the washroom, out for coffee, a 
quick smoke or any other such re- 
lease. You carry on. It’s your busi- 
ness and you have plans. 

Now you go to lunch, you get food 
energy and you receive stimulus of 
business pals at luncheon — some- 
times, too much. Then comes the 
dread period after lunch. How many 
businessmen have you heard say: “I 
must not eat so much lunch because 
I'll be drowsy or dopey.” That is not 
a fact. Your doctor or any doctor 
in this room will verify it. * 


ROAD SIGNS 
TO QUALITY 


os 
\ 


COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


SHOOCSSSCSSHSSSSHSSSSSSOHSOSSSSSHOSEOTDHSSOOSSCEOS 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
2921 South Haskell Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 
518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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Louise K. Buell 


The real trouble is that you did 
not start the day with the energy 
you needed. Due to the years of 
pressure in business you have paid 
little or no attention to the energy 
demands of your body. And, while 
you will spend several minutes at 
the gas station making sure that 
the oil you buy is the perfect oil 
for your car engine, you'll put any- 
thing in your stomach. And natural- 
ly the food you eat is the finest of 
luxury foods. You have the money 
to buy it, but your doctor knows 
that in most cases you do not supply 
your body with the vitamins, min- 
erals and nutrients you need. 


Curtailed Breakfasts 


There is a great likelihood your 
employees are basing their dict on 
appetite desire and stomach-filling 
possibilities, with no respect to vita- 
mins, minerals and nutrients. Now 
it can be said of both employer and 
employees that the reticence of get- 
ting out of bed in the morning has 
curtailed the American breakfast. 
Millions of Americans now consider 
breakfast as being a cup of coffee 
and a cigarette. They start the day 
with two strikes against them be- 
cause they don’t have the food en- 
ergy to go through the day. They 
start with batteries run down and 
never catch up. 

At that low-ebb-period between 10 
and 11 in the morning, the boss keeps 
on working. He has something to do. 
The employees find some escape, the 
second breakfast, the cigarette in 
the hall and prolonged trips to the 
washroom—all because they are al- 
ready showing evidence of the lack 
of food energy. 

When both employer and employee 
eat lunch, because their energy fac- 
tor is low, they are not in physical 
condition to digest their lunch. After 
lunch, the boss now comes to his 
nap, or his fight against taking a 
nap and being the boss. He has some 
escapes; he can look out the wil- 
dow or phone a business friend. 

Whether the boss likes it or not, 
his employees do not have these pre- 
rogatives and they take their nap 
right on the job. By nap, I mean 
slower work, less production, argu- 
ments and bickering, more visits to 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is reprinted from a recent 
talk given by Louise K. Buell, exect- 
tive manager of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago, before the Rotary Club of 
Joliet, Tl. 


——, 
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the drinking fountain, more cigar- 
ettes in the hall, etc. 

Being in the baking industry, we 
know that vitamin enriched bread 
contains many of the answers to these 
strategic problems. 

T’ll tell you some things about 
vitamin enriched bread that can be 
of tremendous value to you in your 
business. You will remember in 1940 
our late president, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, said: “One fourth of the 
people of this nation are slowly 
starving to death due to nutritional 
deficiency.” 

The President called together a 
great group of scientists and di- 
eticians who found that while people 
were eating enough food in bulk to 
sustain them, they were not deriving 
sufficient energy to carry on their 
business and social obligations. This 
group of scientists and dieticians be- 
gan to search for a medium to carry 
these vitamins, minerals and nutri- 
ents to the people, and after much 
investigation of all foods even to 
the luxury classes, decided bread was 
the ideal medium to do the job. 

The bakers gladly accepted this 
obligation and accepted the obliga- 
tion of the expense. Since that time, 
the bakers of America have spent 
millions upon millions of dollars to 
put these vitamins, minerals and nu- 
trients into bread. The bakers are 
still standing the total expense of 
the greatest dietary project ever at- 
tempted in the world. 

In my discussion with some of 
these scientists, they pointed out that 
bread had its own ideal advantages, 
even without the added vitamins and 
minerals, because bread is the only 
food that carries with it the benefits 
of the living organisms of yeast. No 
otheg food in the grocery store gives 
you and your family the benefit of 
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being a yeast cultured food. 

On a recent trip in Europe, I vis- 
ited the remote village of Brettheim, 
Germany. During the week I was 
there, I observed that these people 
were actually living on a diet of 
about 1,100 calories per day. For 
quick comparison this is about 28% 
of the calories eaten by the average 
business man sitting in this room 
today. 

In Brettheim, the working day 
started at 5 in the morning and con- 
tinued until 8 or 10 p.m. What com- 
prised this diet of 1,100 calories? 
It was not roast beef, I know, for 
I ate with them every day. The 
major portion of the diet was bread, 
not a dainty 75 calorie slice either, 
but a huge slice from a round hearth 
loaf about 12 in. across. 

They had no coffee but used a 
burned grain substitute. They had 
some garden vegetables which they 
grew, and the season I was there 
they had some berries and other small 
fruits. They worked from dawn till 
past twilight. They had no coffee 
break, no cigarettes, no talks in the 
hall, no periods for washroom gos- 
sip and no running to the drugstore 
for a soft drink. They worked be- 
cause they had to work to live. These 
people adopted bread as the prime 
portion of their diet many centuries 
ago and know its values as a food 
energy source. 

Typical example of a Brettheim 
business man was my uncle, who at 
80 years of age operates the hotel 
and the beer stube. He is the tax 
registrar and collector. He is the 
postmaster, and he operates the vil- 
lage telephone exchange 24 hours a 
day; a call to Brettheim at 3 a.m. 
finds him answering. 

Each morning he would awaken me 
for a hike around the village on his 

















high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING 0. resis cir, s. oa. 














Write for our 
newly developed 
formulas for 


Light and Dark 
FRUIT CAKES 














It’s the LEVULOSE in NULOMOLINE® 








IT’S THE LEVULOSE IN NULOMOLINE .. . that retards 


staling and prolongs freshness in cookies, cakes, and icings, 
thus checking loss of flavor and aroma. 


IT’S THE LEVULOSE IN NULOMOLINE .. . that retains and 


attracts moisture in baked products. 


IT’S THE LEVULOSE IN NULOMOLINE .. . that produces 
the rich, golden crust color or bloom that brings the custom- 
er back for more. 


IT’S THE LEVULOSE IN NULOMOLINE . . . that pro- 
tects prestige and profits, by producing baked products 
and icings that look well, ‘‘eat’’ well, and keep well, 
until sold and consumed. 





AVOID DELAY... 





. packed in various-sized 


ORDER NOW! 


NULOMOLINE IS THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


+ used by bakers for over 33 years . . 
containers for large and small bakers. 








THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Nulomoline® (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
751 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
NULOMOLINE, LIMITED: 1410 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 


330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


TENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
LAK cirvy , MInNBSOTA 


















ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 





official inspection tour. You should 
see him attack a loaf of that bread 
—and, by the way, he has his own 
teeth and all his hair. He is just 
one of many in the village who are 
active. The spectacle of our people 
turning their backs on the greatest 
source of needed vitamins, minerals 
and nutrients is silly and ridiculous. 


Building the Nation 


The hearty New Englanders, south- 
erners, middle western and western- 
ers that built this nation started 
their day with a breakfast that was 
really something. There are men in 
this room who can remember when 
toast was eaten in such quantities 
for breakfast that it was toasted by 
the dozen slices in the oven. These 
same pioneers insisted on bread with 
their lunch to the point where the 
American bread plate became a sym- 
bol of prosperity and freedom. 

Further, at dinner time those pio- 
neer Americans found no obstacle in 
destroying a loaf or two of good 
bread. Those pioneers didn’t need an 
icebox raid to bolster up their wan- 
ing energy at the end of the day. 

So you'll understand, I am here 
to sell the idea of your eating more 
vitamin enriched bread and to en- 
list your support in urging your em- 
ployees to better balance their diet 
by including vitamin enriched bread 
at all meals. You have a perfect 
right to ask, “What will it do for 


(Continued on page 48) 








Russell L. Sears 


RUSSELL L. SEARS NEW 
LYNCH VICE PRESIDENT 


TOLEDO — Following the annual 
meeting of stockholders of Lynch 
Corp. the directors elected Russell 
L. Sears a vice president of 
the company. Mr. Sears came to 
Lynch Corp. in 1944 as sales manager 
of its compressor division and was 
promoted last year to general sales 
manager of the Ohio divisions of the 
corporation, supervising sales of Par 
Air compressors, Par refrigeration 
units and packaging machines. 

At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders, the seven directors of the 
company were reelected. The direc- 
tors, in addition to electing Mr. Sears 
to a vice presidency, reelected Uz 
MecMurtrie, chairman of the board; 
F. K. Zimmerman, president; T. C. 
Werbe, Jr., vice president; A. G. Doll, 
vice president, and J. H. McGivern, 
secretary-treasurer. Appointed to act 
as assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer were Ellen Podmore and 
K. C. Sturgeon, respectively. 
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David Harum 
says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 
68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour - 
GREEN'S MILLING CO. 
cards, Minn. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Kansas City, Kan 
Atlanta-Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 


Dallas 
Minneapolis 


New Orleans 





Denver 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 
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ARBA Lists Reasons for Joining 
During 1952 Membership Drive 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America is basing its 1952 
membership drive on “four big rea- 
sons why ARBA membership pays; it 
doesn’t cost.” The organization points 
out that services that it provides ‘‘are 
beyond the reach of an individual 
baker. It’s the unity of action that 
makes them possible.” 

ARBA lists the four reasons for 
joining as Washington representation, 
management and production, “Fresh 
Baked,” and advertising and sales 
helps. It has this to say about these 
reasons: 


Washington Representation 


“Adequate, effective Washington 
representation through its General 
Counsel, William A. Quinlan, means 
that the cause of retail bakers re- 
ceives the utmost in attention, con- 
sideration and protection. Govern- 
ment agencies long have recognized 
ARBA’s capable Washington repre- 
sentation. 

“As a result of the interpretation 
of regulations in frequent and timely 
bulletins, ARBA members have little 
trouble gearing themselves for com- 
pliance or preparing for eventuali- 
ties often caused by short notices of 
impending regulations. 


Management and Production 


“Regular bulletins and _ releases 
created, processed and distributed by 
the staff in our well-equipped Chica- 
go office, cover new ideas for products 
and detailed information to help man- 
agement increase the efficiency of 
bakery operations. Production infor- 
mation includes formulas, practice 
and processes, and management in- 
formation covers costs, personnel, su- 
pervision and training programs. 

“A great portion of the material 
provided is supplied by members rec- 
ognized as successful operators as a 
result of which these bulletins are 
credited with being real profit-build- 
ers by ARBA members. 


“Fresh Baked” 


“ARBA members ‘keep up to date’ 
and ‘on their toes’ with the informa- 
tion each issue of its monthly publi- 
cation ‘Fresh Baked’ contains. 


“Every month a detailed descrip- 





ABA BEGINS MAGAZINE 
REPORT SERVICE 


* 


CHICAGO—A series of monthly re- 
ports on leading articles appearing in 
bakery trade magazines has been in- 
stituted as a new service to members 
of the American Bakers Assn., J. Roy 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, ABA 
president, has announced. The first 
of this series, entitled “ABA August 
Index,” has been prepared on artitles 
in the August issues of bakery maga- 
zines and is being mailed to associa- 
tion members. It consists of an index 
of important articles which are bro- 
ken down into general business head- 
ings and includes the title of the arti- 
cle, name of the magazine, month 
and date of issue and the page num- 
ber. The new service is intended to 
benefit those bakers who might 
chance to overlook an informative 
article of particular interest and also 
give them an opportunity to file the 
articles for future reference, the ABA 


| 


tion of the merchandising days and 
weeks are presented with suggestions 
as to how to make the most of these 
days. It tells what to produce, how to 
promote the products with window 
and store displays and how the sales 
force can do a better selling job. 
“Included also are such features as 
what bakers do and how they do it. 
Sales winning items from members as 
well as from ARBA’s own Research 


Committee composed of success‘ul re- 
tail bakery operators located in all 
sections of the country are supplied 
regularly. 
Advertising and Sales Helps 

“Special bulletins covering. all 
phases of advertising, merchandising 
and selling created by the best brains 
in the baking industry are made 
available regularly to aid ARBA 
members with their sales programs. 
A great amount of point-of-sale ad- 
vertising material featuring staple 
as well as holiday and special occa- 
sion products is supplied in ade- 
quate quantities. 
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“This material is supported with 
suggestions which will aid the sales 
personnel of each retail bakery in 
doing a better selling job which 
means greater profits for the propri- 
etor. 

“Regardless of how high the qual- 
ity of the product and the attractive- 
ness of the finish, energetic sales 
methods must be employed and the 
material which ARBA members re- 
ceive regularly is a great aid in 
accomplishing the desired results.” 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry has sent letters to its mem- 
bers urging them to assist the ARBA 
in its membership drive. 





Sure, the Canned Pineapple Industry's full-page, 


full-color magazine ads can sell American families 





Your most refreshing 
_ PROFIT comes when you 
add PINEAPPLE— 
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That’s easy. Surveys show that Canned Pineapple 
is already one of America’s best-liked flavors. Now 
with the Industry’s heavy, dramatic advertising to 
remind...remind...and remind them of Pineapple’s 
goodness, more customers are going to order 


Pineapple Baked Goods if you offer them. 


CAN PINEAPPLE MAKE MY BAKED GOODS 
MORE APPEALING ? 


Pineapple’s versatility, flavor and golden color will 
do it. Canned Pineapple adds welcome variety to 
many of your standard formulas... a refreshing 
wg flavor lift...and attractive eye-appeal. 


CAN PINEAPPLE HELP MY PROFIT PICTURE? 





Certainly can! Just on ease of use, Canned Pineapple 
pays a handsome profit. Its cost in relation to other 
“glamor” ingredients is low. And Pineapple’s 
versatility —“‘dressing up” so many formulas— 
adds to its economy. Start now to profit more with 
Pineapple Baked Goods! Pineapple Growers 
Association, 215 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


NATURES MOST REFRESHING FLAVOR 
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DO YOU KNOW . sed 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 52 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


2. A cake having a pH of 6.2 is on 
the alkaline side. 

3. Vinegar is sometimes used in 
bread doughs to prevent mold. 


1. One gallon liquid whole milk 
can be replaced by using 3 lb. 9 oz. 
evaporated whole milk and 4 lb. 10 
oz. water. 


4. A bushel of good wheat will 
produce about 43 Ib. straight flour. 

5. When making chiffon pies, the 
filling should be cooled before stir- 
ring it into the beaten meringue. 

6. Whole milk powder has better 
keeping qualities than nonfat milk 
solids. 

7. Flour from newly harvested 
wheat requires more mixing than 
flour milled from the same wheat 
8 or 10 months later when making 
bread doughs. 

8. For the average 9 in. two crust 
pie it has been found that 10 oz. pie 
dough is required. 

9. It is usually recommended that 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


OR 75 years the pledge of the finest 


baking quality has been fulfilled in 
HUNTER flours and we are determined 
that this same high standard will be main- 
tained in the next 75 seasons, too. 
why we are proud that in celebrating our 
75th birthday this year we can point to a 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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the proper temperature for proofing 
bread should be about 95° F. and the 
humidity should be about 80-85% 

10. The curdling of custard filling in 
custard pies is usually due to over- 
baking. 

11. Seedless raisins should be used 
in cake and cookie formulas, when 
ground raisins are specified, in order 
to obtain the best flavor. 

12. The easiest way to remove the 
skins from fresh peaches is to sub- 
merge them in boiling water for 
about a half minute. 

13. Mineral oil is generally recom- 
mended for greasing dough dividers. 

14. Egg whites are never used in 
making pie doughs. 

15. The consistency of a yeast- 
raised doughnut dough has no effect 
upon the amount of shortening ab- 
sorbed by the doughnuts during fry- 
ing. 

16. Pie fruits when cooled in a 
vacuum cooler do not lose any flavor. 

17. When baking ginger snaps, 
steam is used in the oven in order to 
eliminate excessive baking loss. 

18. In order to decrease the possi- 
bility of moldy bread, the blades on 
the slicing machines should be washed 
in a sodium hypochlorite solution. 

19. Two pounds of pound cake will 
contain more calories than three 
pounds of white bread. 

20. The smoke point of emulsifying 
type shortening is higher than regu- 
lar hydrogenated shortening. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. HENRY B. HASS NAMED 
SUGAR GROUPS’ PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK—Dr. Henry B. Hass 
was elected president of Sugar Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., and Sugar 
Information, Inc., at meetings of the 
board of directors. 

Other officers elected by Sugar Re- 
search Foundation are Victor L. 
Johnson and Robert H. Shields, vice 
presidents. Sugar Information elect- 
ed as vice presidents H. Beach Car- 
penter, Neil Kelly and Robert H. 
Shields. 

The Sugar Association, Inc., elect- 
ed the following officers: Ernest W. 
Greene, president; Horace Havemey- 
er, Jr., Wallace Kemper and Robert 
H. Shields, vice presidents. F. A. 
Davidson was elected treasurer of 
all three corporations and Inzer B. 
Wyatt, secretary. David M. Keiser, 
retiring president, becomes chairman 
of the board. 








Dr. Henry B. Hass 
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.. CHASE 
MULTIWALL BAGS <== 


on 







Chase Multiwalls are “Built to TAKE it!” They’re the 
work horse of packaging! They are easy to handle, 
stack, and palletize . . . easy to open and to empty. 
Furthermore, Chase Multiwall Bags are economical 
and sharply reproduce your brand name. Your Chase 
salesman is a thoroughly informed packaging expert. 
Check with him on Chase Multiwalls for the better 
packaging of your product. 


Multiwall Bags for FLOUR! 


for Bille Baye... Bettee Buy Sal 
be A S E BAG CO. cenera sates oFtices: 309 w. 1AcKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


Percheron Horses are famous 
throughout Europe for great 
strength and symmetry of line. 
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Kig nf the Baker’s Doorbell 





Gerald Hays, for five years cake 
baker and cake decorator for the 
Parry Bakery at Michigan City, Ind., 
has opened his own place of business, 
the Hays Pastry Shop, in La Porte, 
Ind. 

we 


Volhnerhausen Bakery is a new 
plant in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. John 


Volhnerhausen, owner, has operated 
similar bakeries, under the same 
name, in several Michigan cities. 

ae 


Federal Judge William Alvah Stew- 
art Sept. 16 appointed Franklin Mc- 
Sorley as trustee for the Hankey 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, on the com- 
pany’s petition under the National 


Bread is basic—and today, more than ever before, 
deserves to be called the staff of life. 


Enriched bread has become a keystone in the national 


effort to eliminate malnutrition. And you, the bakers, 
through the enrichment of your bread, are playing a 


vitally important role in helping to build a healthier, 


happier and stronger nation. 


Be proud of your part in this great contribution— 
just as we are proud, and grateful when you call on us 


for the help of B-E-T-S. 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


om 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. y 


ered 


Bankruptcy Act. The court set Oct. 
20 for a hearing. Stating it desired 
a corporate reorganization, the com- 
pany listed assets of $518,000 and 
debts amounting to $431,000. Only 
$174,000 of the assets are available, 
the company said, and is was unable 
to meet obligations falling due, in- 
cluding a government claim for $78,- 


THE FIRST 


BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLET 


STILL THE LEADER! 
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000. John F. Hankey, company presi- 
dent, pointing out his firm has been 
in business 33 years, said certain of 
its creditors had agreed to cooperate 
in the reorganization efforts. 

8 

Kay’s Bakery and Delicatessen is 

a new bakery in Naples, Fla. Owners 
and operators are Kay and Alden D, 
Ostman. 

# 


The Charleston (Mo.) Bakery, 
owned by Fred and Lois Kinder, has 
moved into a new home. 

i) 

Mace’s Bakery in Van Buren, Ark,, 
owned by Mace Schlegel, has re- 
opened following remodeling. New 
equipment has been added. 

e 

Charlie’s Bakery has opened in 
Effingham, Ill, It will be operated by 
Charles Esch, assisted by Mrs. An- 
drew Tonelli. 

y 


Pullum’s Pastry Shop, Portageville, 
Mo., has moved to a new location in 
that city. 

* 


Meyer’s Good Bread Bakery at 
Paris, Ill., has expanded its plant by 
an addition and the construction of 
an adjoining garage. The new build- 
ing also will be used to house the 
sales and packaging departments. 


* 

Pursuant to an order by County 
Judge Carlton A. Fisher, the bakery 
equipment and supplies of the Saltz- 
man’s Delaware Park Health Bak- 
ery, Inc., with three stores in Buffalo, 
were offered for public sale. 


e 
The Linwood Bakery, owned by 
Paul J. Breit and managed by Rus- 
sell Riley, has been opened in Wich- 
ita’s New Villa South Shopping Cen- 
ter. 


C. W. Pemberton has bought the 
Hayden’s Tasty Pastries in Oklahoma 
City. This is the fourth bakery owned 
and operated by the Pembertons. The 
other bakeries are Mrs. Pemberton’s 
Bakery, Mrs. Pemberton’s Cake Box 
and Mrs. Pemberton’s Drexel Bakery. 


° 

The Bake Rite Bakery at El Reno, 
Okla., had open house in its remod- 
eled and redecorated bakery recent- 
ly. The Bake Rite Bakery, which 
has been both retail and wholesale, 
will discontinue its wholesale _busi- 
ness and will sell only at retail. 


+ 

Damage was estimated at $10,000 
when the ceiling fell at the Premier 
Bakery in Pensacola, Fla., recently. 
Fortunately, this happened after all 
customers and all employees except 
one had left the building. The struc- 
ture is only six years old. 

i) 

Charles Copeland has bought the 
Johnson Bakery at Ada, Okla., from 
Jack Johnson. Mr. Copeland is owner 
of another bakery in Ada, the Cope- 
land Bakery. He took possession of 
the Johnson Bakery Sept. 1. He will 
manage both bakeries. 


6 
The Gold Ray Main Bakery, Inc., 
has been incorporated in Buffalo, 


with capital stock of 200 shares. In- 
corporators are Walter Passmore, 
Carl Hoffman and Ruth D. Bare. 
e 

The American Biscuit & Cracker 
Co., division of the Weston Biscuit 
Co., has announced plans to build a 
new plant on an eight-acre tract near 
Tacoma, Wash. At present the com- 
pany operates a plant in Seattle 
which was purchased by the firm in 
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1946. The new plant will have an 
ultimate capacity of 1 million pounds 
monthly, including 150 varieties. 
Some 200 employees will be hired, 
company Officials said. 
e 

Ulissi Spaziani and Raymond E. 
Wert have filed a certificate of as- 
sumed name in the county clerk’s 
office for the Bake Shop, Elmira, N.Y. 


és 
An office of the Hathaway Baking 
Co. was destroyed in a recent fire 
which swept several large warehouse 
buildings in Geneva, N.Y. 
© 
Irving Holcomb has opened a new 
doughnut bakery in Erie, Pa., known 
as “Irv’s Donut Shop.” 
7 
The Golden Glaze Doughnut Co., 
Seattle, has been sold by Don Brooks 
to Roy Slaybaugh. The transaction 
did not include the Tacoma plant, 
which Mr. Brooks will continue to 


operate. 
© 


Nels Stensland, operator of the 
Peerless Bakery in Salem, Ore., and 
owner of the American Bakery, Wran- 
gell, Alaska, which was destroyed by 
fire last spring, has announced plans 
to rebuild in Wrangell. 

3 

Tom Brown, Brown’s Bakery, Se- 
attle, was forced to buy a new oven 
and replace several show windows 
following an oven explosion. Two em- 
ployees who were applying pan glaze 
at the time of the accident were un- 
hurt. 


e 
A new bakery has been established 
at Langlie, Wash., on Whidbey 


Island, the second longest island in 
the U.S. Operators are Mr. and Mrs. 
William P. Larson. 


Paul Nielsen has sold the Pioneer 
Bakery in Renton, Wash., to Barney 
Barnett, prominent Renton baker. 


e 
Town Talk Bakery, Seattle, has 
been reopened in a new location after 
being closed while a new building 
was under construction. 
* 
Johnson’s Bakery in Centralia, 
Wash., went out of business recently. 
It was operated by Harold Johnson. 


e 

Chris F. Cadley, operator of the 
Chris’s Bake Shop, Seattle, is recov- 
ering following a severe illness which 
hospitalized him and forced him to 
close his bakery for a few weeks. 

* 

Butternut Baking Co., Hugo, Okla., 
has been chartered with capital stock 
$50,000. Incorporators are A. M. 
Hughes, Violet Hughes and Andy 
Mike Hughes, all of Hugo. 


= 
The Patterson Bakery, Ellsworth, 
Kansas, owned and operated by Glenn 
Patterson, held its grand opening re- 
cently. The modern bakery has a new 
front. The interior has been redec- 
orated and remodeled. 


e 
Aston’s English Bakery has for- 
mally opened in its new location in 
Dallas. 


Henry’s Bakery in Elmira, N.Y., has 
been sold by Leo Patskey to Anthony 
Frisk. 

e 


Light’s Bakery, owned by Leslie 
Light, Elmira, N.Y., has been sold 
to William Youngblood. 


cd 
The fifth bakery shop of the Maltz- 
man family opened recently in Union 


“Dig deep enough and you'll reach China.” 


Youngsters learn best through their own experience. 


A good way, but costly. 


























































Tunnel to China 


worthwhile to draw upon the combined experience of 
Union’s Multiwall packaging specialists. They have 
worked successfully with Multiwall users in hundreds 


of industries. Chances are they can help you. 


The experience of others can be as valuable. And 


more economical of time, materials and motions. 


Certainly this is true of packaging. Do you use or 
contemplate using Multiwall bags? You will find it 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION @© NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING @© CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 








City, N.J. The other four stores in 
the chain are in Jersey City. Partners 
operating the chain are Edward and 
Abraham Maltzman, brothers, and 
Hans Frank. 

* 


John E. Mohr has assumed his new 
duties as manager of the former 
Beier’s Iowa Bakers plant, Clinton, 
Iowa, recently .purchased by the 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

2 

Peter Lough has purchased the 
Hayward Bros. Bakery in Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal., from Jack Hayward, who 





originated the shop more than 25 


years ago. 
@ 


The Monroe Bakery in Knoxville, 
Iowa, owned and operated by L. C. 
Templer as part of a store, has been 
sold to Elmo Johnson and Emmet 
Johnson. 

& 


Philip Persky has opened a new 
retail bakery in Los Angeles. 
i 


Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Stayton have 
sold the Kewaskum (Wis.) Bakery 


and equipment to Mrs. Donald Hea- 
cock. Mr. and Mrs. Stayton have 
opened a bakery in Barton, Wis. 

e 

Mr. and Mrs. Myron Russell have 

purchased the Carrigan Bakery in 
Hallock, Minn. 

e 


The Pomeroy (Iowa) Bakery closed 
for a short time recently for renova- 
tion and remodeling. 

a 

A newly constructed one-story 

plant in Tampa, Fia., has been leased 
(Continued on page 43) 
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No. 3287—Pan 
Washer 


Republic Tool Co. recently brought 
out a new 





Washer. This is a light-weight (65-lb.) 
portable washer, 
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A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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may be obtained by writing the 
118 So. 6th St. | Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reader Service Department of: 


anism and motor enclosed in an alu- 
minum housing which may be bolted 
to the table if desired. 

Individual or strapped angel food 
cake pans are placed against three 
swift separately revolving stiff brush- 
es attached to a cast aluminum head 
which also revolves. Head and brushes 
are enclosed in an aluminum anti- 
splash guard. Water with cleaner is 
swirled around the inside of the pan 
by the brushes at high speed. As many 
as 800 or 1,000 pans may be cleaned by 
the washer in an hour’s time, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. By using 
various adapters furnished by the 
manufacturer, the washer can be used 
for either cleaning or greasing any 
type pan—cone, oblong, square or 
round, the firm states. It can also be 
effectively used for cleaning pie tins. 

An illustrated folder describing the 
washer is available. Check No. 3287 
and mail the coupon. 


bench model Angel Pan 


which has all mech- 
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No. 3295—Booklets 
on Baking 


Publication of four illustrated book- 
lets in the interest of better bak- 
ing has been announced by the in- 
dustrial products department of Bor- 
den Food Products Co., a division of 
the Borden Co. The 24 to 36 page 
publications are titled: “Specialty 
Breads and Basic Sweet Doughs,” 
“Home-Type Formulas for Cake Bak- 
ers,” “Soft Pies—Facts and For- 
mulas” and “Borden’s Prize Collec- 
tion of Fruit Juice Formulas.” 

“Specialty Breads and Basic Sweet 
Doughs” offers, in addition to for- 
mulas for white and dark breads, 
hints concerning fermentation, scal- 
ing weight and pan size, baking, cool- 
ing and mold. “Home-Type Formulas 
for Cake Bakers” presents sugges- 
tions based on old-time favorites. 

“Soft Pies—Facts and Formulas” 
presents practical data on flavors, 
ingredients and baking, in addition 
to various recipes. “Borden’s Prize 
Collection of Fruit Juice Formulas” 
offers lemon and orange recipes for 
pies, cakes, tarts, rolls and icings, 
in addition to general baking infor- 
mation. 

All formulas have been tested un- 
der shop conditions, Borden reports. 
These booklets, for U.S. distribution 
only, are available in limited quan- 
tity. Check No. 3295 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3300—Panning 
Equipment 


New uses are being developed for the 
new AMF-Union Pan-O-Mat, manu- 
factured by the Union Machinery Co., 
a subsidiary of American Machine & 
Foundry Co. The latest application of 





this equipment is to the automatic 
make-up and panning of package 
rolls and Brown ’n Serve, the firm re- 
reports. Operated with an AFM- 
Union Automatic Bun Machine, which 
divides and rounds the dough pieces, 
the Pan-O-Mat gives the dough pieces 
a primary proof and automatically 
pans the rolls in the pans as shown 
in the accompanying photograph. The 
Pan-O-Mat produces hamburger or 
frankfurter buns which are moulded 
into shape and pans them for bak- 
ing as single buns or in clusters. It 
also produces a variety of dinner 
rolls, salt sticks, Brown ’n Serve, tea 
biscuits and other similar products. 
For more details check No. 3300 and 
mail the coupon. 


No. 3294—Proof 
Cabinet 


A small-batch proof cabinet, in- 
corporating features of large, vol- 
ume-production types, has been de- 
veloped by Crescent Metal Products, 
Inc. The new cabinet is designed 
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for proofing small batches where 
“individually baked” flavor is de- 
sired. The Chromolox heating ele- 
ment in the humidity unit is con- 
trolled by an automatic thermostat 
offering a range of 150 to 212°. Heat- 
ing time is regulated by an electric 





REMOVES FUMES 
--- DUST FASTER! 
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quality 
PRESSURE 
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only *49”° 


REG. PRICE $80.00—FOB FACTORY 





For the fast, efficient elimination of 
dust, fumes, smoke, odors and other 
obnoxious impurities you can depend 
on this precision-made, all-aluminum, 
high-pressure blower. 514” inlet, 34” 
outlet. Moves up to 450 cu. ft. of air 
per minute. Pressures to 3 Ibs. Enclosed 
Y% hp. Westinghouse, 115 V Single 
Phase, A.C., 3450 RPM motor. Immedi- 
ate delivery. Ask for No. BL 50 W. 
Available in larger sizes and with dif- 
ferent current characteristics. 
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CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, p and p , etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific rebion 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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OOOO” 
Now It’s Easier ... 


We've gone further to make it 
easy for you to obtain additional in- 
formation about the new products, 
new services and new literature de- 
scribed in the Worth Looking Into 
department. Here’s all you have to 


do: 

(1) Clip out the entire coupon and 
return address card in the lower out- 
side corner of this page. 

(2) Circle the number of the item 
on which you desire more informa- 
tion. Fill in your name, your com- 

y’s name and your address. 

(3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on 
the outside. 

(4) Fasten the two edges togeth- 
er with a staple, cellophane tape or 
glue, whichever is handier. 

-(5). Drop in any mailbox. 

That’s all you do.. We'll pay the 
postage. 

You can, of course, continue to use 
your own envelope or paste the cou- 
pon on the back of a government 
postcard if you prefer. 

Whichever way you use, be as- 
sured we'll see to it that you get 
the additional information you want 


quickly. 
—The Editors 
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clock which can be set to turn off 
the unit at the end of any selected 
time period. Vapor flow is controlled 
by an adjustable baffle. The cabinet 
is made of aluminum. Both corru- 
gated side wall and angle ledge side 
wall models are available. For more 
information check No. 3294 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 3299—Delivery 
Cart 


The Coleman Division of Fanner 
Metal Products Co. has announced 
the availability of the ‘“Perfect-Pack- 
age Delivery System” collapsible cart 
and wire trays, designed for handling 
of large quantities of bread and other 
bakery goods from bakery to the re- 
tail island. The cart holds eight 
trays spaced 6 in. apart. When trays 
are removed, the cart can be folded 
flat for storage or for stowing in a 
delivery truck. To meet individual 
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requirements, size of trays and spac- 
ing between them can be varied. 
Tray dimensions range from 17 to 


Millers of 
PIE MAKER 


Famous for Flours 
Milled from 
MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHITE 

WHEAT 


25 in. in width and from 20 to 30 in. 
in length. When delivery trucks are 
modified by the installation of sim- 
ple angle-iron racks to accommodate 
the new flat trays, their load ca- 
pacity is increased as much as 50%, 
according to the firm. Descriptive 
literature is available. Check No. 3299 
and mail the coupon. 


No. 3298—Coconut 


Introduction of Durkee’s Dixie Cut 
Moist Coconut, developed for use as 
a mixing ingredient in baked goods, 
has been announced by Harvey L. 
Slaughter, general manager of Dur- 
kee Famous Foods division of The 
Glidden Co. The Durkee executive 
said that its short shred makes for 
more ease in mixing and blending. 
The new dessert ingredient has no 
flavoring added to it, and retains the 
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natural flavor of pure coconut, he 
said. For more details check No. 
3298 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3292—Reach-in 
Freezer 


Elliott-Williams Co. is now manu- 
facturing a sectional reach-in bakery 
freezer with a self-contained gravity 
circulation coil with self-defrosting 
features. These bakery freezers are 
used for 0° F. to plus 10° F. re- 
tarding, together with the storage 
of baked products at those tempera- 
tures. The sectional arrangement al- 
lows these freezers to be carried 
through ordinary doors and set up 
in locations that would be impracti- 
cal with one piece construction, the 
firm states. 

The gravity circulation self-defrost- 


ER 90 YEARS 


A fine quality special type flour designed to 
give YOU: 


Tender Flaky Pie Crusts 


Pie Maker, a flour carefully milled from the finest 
Low Viscosity, Low Protein Michigan soft white 
wheat will give you real shortening savings. Pro- 
duced under rigid laboratory control in one of 
America's most modern mills—you are assured of 


Maker Flour. 


dependable, uniform results when you use Pie 
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NEW YORK @ BOSTON 
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ing cooling coil is factory assembled 
into the top section as a self-con- 
tained unit. These reach-in freezers 
are available in unlimited sizes, the 
smallest having a capacity of 100 
standard bakery pans, or 750 lb. froz- 
en food capacity. For more details 
circle No. 3292 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3301—Folder 
on Deeorations 


A folder just off the press and 
available without cost from the pro- 
ducer, Westco Products, is entitled, 
“1952 Fall Holiday Supplement.” The 
folder illustrates new icing decora- 
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tions and other edible decorating nov- 
elties. For a copy check No. 3301 and 
mail the coupon. 


No. 3302—Floor 
Maehine Cireular 


The Hild Floor Machine Co. has 
issued a circular providing informa- 
tion about Hild floor machines and 
including specifications for six mod- 
els. The circular explains the opera- 
tion of the patented Hild Shower-feed 
Brush which permits rugs and tacked- 
down carpeting to be shampooed 
without removing it from the floor. 
Photographs show how nine kinds of 


maintenance work may be done on 
floors of all kinds using Hild ma- 
chines with interchangeable attach- 
ments. A copy of the new circular 
may be obtained by checking No. 3302 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3296—Cake 
Tier Separators 


A new type of tier separators for 
wedding cakes has been developed 
by Leon D. Bush, manufacturer of 
wedding cake ornaments. 

These separators give the baker 
who uses them a selling advantage 
because the cost of the separators 
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new bakery in Philadelphia uses the most 
modern equipment for efficiency and the finest, 
proven safeguards for sanitation including 


TRANS-FLO’cars 
because... 


the vast flow of fine bakery goods from American 
Stores’ ovens calls for a constant supply of flour to 
be transported from the mill, safely, quickly and with 
utmost sanitation. To do this job best, American 
Stores selected TRANS-FLO cars, because— 


A TRANS-FLO car and only a TRANS-FLO car... 
@can carry 115,000 lb. of milled flour from mill- 
stream to bakery in one load... 
@can be unloaded in 4-mun-hours or less. 


@saves time, lowers costs, speeds production, 
while preventing contamination and minimizing 


If your “‘on-line” bakery uses 5,000,000 Ib. 
or more flour annually, then TRANS-FLO cars 
can make and save money for you. 


We will be glad to make detailed, comparative analysis 
for your operation between your present methods 
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GENERAL, 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Offices in all principal cities 
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is so small it can be absorbed easily 
in the price of the wedding cake, 
according to the firm. 

Made from white styrene, the sep- 
arators are available in six sizes— 
3 tier per box. Swans and half swans, 


both right and left, flowers, etc, 
are also available. For prices, cata- 
log, pictures and other information 
check No. 3296 and mail the coupon. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been: described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 
be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 

No. 2416—Portable rodent control 
unit, Hopkins Junior Ratateria. 

No. 2462—Hydraulic lift, Century 
Products Co. 

No. 3205—Plastic letters and signs 
for use on windows, showcases, etc., 
the Clayter Corp. 

No. 3207—Portable printer and ad- 
dresser, the Heyer Corp. 

No. 3247—Drum-carrying lift truck, 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 

No. 3263—Booklet on products for 
the food and beverage industries, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 3274—Check design service for 
the baking industry, Todd Co. 

No. 3276—Dry ice bunker designed 
for smaller trucks, Foster-Built 
Bunkers, Inc. 

No. 3277—Folder on “Scotch” 
brand pressure sensitive tapes, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

No. 3278—Changeable copy, store- 
hours display sign, Shaw & Slavsky, 
Inc. 

No. 3279—Plastic floor resurfacer, 
Dasco Chemical Co. 

No. 3280—Rubber mats for perma- 
nent displays at point of purchase, 
Pawling Rubber Corp., distributor. 

No. 3281—Summary of federal 
bread standards and bakery speci- 
fications, Minerva Wax Paper Co. 

No. $282— Automatic dispensing 
unit, American Machine & Foundry 
Co. 

No. 3283—Roofing compound, the 
Dasco Co. 

No. 3284—“Zip Tape” cellophane 
bag, Dobeckmun Co. 

No. 3285—New Line of pumps for 
the baking industry, Alemite Ver- 
satal Equipment division of Stew- 
art-Warner Corp. 

No. 3286—Plastic tote box, Tewes- 
Roedel Plastics Corp. 

No. 3288—Standby electrical plant, 
D. W. Onan & Sons, Ince. 

No. 3289—Cake circle, Chippewa 
Paper Product Co. 

No. 3290—Packaging advisory serv- 
ice, Sylvania division, American Vis- 
cose Corp. : 

No. $291—Mallard design contain- 
er, I. D. Co. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 
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SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 
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Mennel Milling Co. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


jonroe, Mich. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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Baker’s Doorbell 





(Continued from page 39) 


by Keebler Weyl Baking Co. as a 
Tampa distributing center. This is the 
third such distribution point to be 
established in Florida. There is al- 
ready one at Jacksonville and a sec- 
ond at Miami. Hal Syljebeck is Flor- 
ida sales manager and Harold Shreeve 
has been named manager of the 
Tampa plant. 
8 


Mr. and Mrs. John Rhone have 
opened a bakeshop in their cafe in 
Heron Lake, Minn. 

_ 

Ernest Jensen has sold the bakery 
in Kimballton, Iowa, to Mrs. Carrie 
Christensen. Mrs. Henning Rasmus- 
sen is manager. 


The Three Bros. Baking Co. has 
purchased the Bon Ton wholesale 
doughnut shop. Both are in Los An- 
geles. 

* 


Harry Harris recently purchased 
the Imperial Bakery, Los Angeles, 
from Oscar Lasoff. 


Ray Schrenk is the new owner of 
the Swiss-American Pastry Shop in 
Compton, Cal. 

8 


Vern Winchell has started full-line 
baking in his plant in South Gate, 
Cal. 

% 


Franz Johnson is the new owner 
of the North Star Bakery, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

= 


Frank Bartley has purchased the 
Towne Pastry Shop in Long Beach, 
Cal. 

s 


Sidney Fisch has sold the Fisch 
Bakery in Los Angeles to Arthur 
Hartzell. 

ao 


Al Arak is the owner of Rick’s 
Donuts, a new wholesale shop in Bell 
Gardens, Cal. 

e 


Bert Kline and Joseph Rosenbaum 
are owners of the Plaza Bakery, a 
new establishment in North Holly- 
wood, Cal. 

# 


Fire recently put the Town Talk 
Bakery in Le Sueur, Minn., out of 
commission. 

* 

Gladness Bakeries, Minneapolis 
wholesale cake firm, has started con- 
struction of a new bakery building 
in Minneapolis. Melvin R. Olmen is 
president. The one-story building will 
contain 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


* 

Leonard Hunt and Fred Schwab 
have purchased the Krispy Krust 
Bakery in North Platte, Neb., from 
L. J. Kleewein. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willard Nelson have 
sold the Pipestone (Minn.) Bakery 
to A. Julian. 

® 


The Titusville (Fla.) Bakery has 
moved to new quarters. George Gala- 
nis is owner. 

& 


Helen Mendl has established the 
Home Bakery in Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
@ 

The Gussett Bakery, Pardeville, 
Wis., has been purchased by Mr. and 











Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


cme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 


R KING—cracker sponge flour 


CRACKE 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











| / 
PIE-PAK CONTAINERS boost your 


profits through increased sales with 
low-cost, sanitary, dust-proof pack- 
aging that reduces stales and break- 
age ...deliver your pies as fresh as 
when they leave your ovens... for 
illustrated brochure and special 
introductory offer write 


Pie-Pak Company, Inc. 


Department E, 





1300 HUDSON STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











zs TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wis00n 
QUALITY FLOURS ay 





FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











““WINGOLD” 
Chor More Than 5O Years {| “Wu£NoNA” 
: “STRONGFELLOW” 
eMillers of ape “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 





Mrs. Tong Url. For several years 
the couple operated the De Luxe 
Bakery at Waupun, Wis. 

8 

Hans Siepen has opened a business 

on Bradenton Beach, Fla., which he 
will operate as Hans Bakery and 
Delicatessen. 

s 


Sunrise Donut Corp. has opened in 
Denver. One half dozen doughnuts 
were given free of charge to every 
adult visiting the store on opening 
day. 

e 

The Ideal Pastry Shop has been 
established in Walsh, Colo., by Mar- 
tha Dennett. 

* 


The Coleman (Wis.) Bakery has 
been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Drida of Manitowac, Wis., by Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Lauterbach. 

® 

The Home Spun Bakery has been 
opened in Sheboygan, Wis., by Syl- 
vester Hammes. 


Edwin J. Petrowski, owner of the 
Land O’Lakes Bakery, Wausau, Wis., 
has sold his interests in the Utility 
Bakery Display Co., Elwood, Ill., to 
other stockholders of the firm. 

t -) 

C. A. Price has purchased the 
Northside Bakery in Boone, Iowa, 
from Walter R. Hamilton. 

* 

Peterson’s Bakery, owned by Doyle 
Peterson, has been opened in Red 
Oak, Iowa. 

2 


Druggins Bakery & Confectionery, 
Louisville, has closed. D. C. Drug- 
gins, owner, said a parking ban caused 
his business to fall off 30%. 

& 

The McGregor (Iowa) Bakery, 
which closed last fall, has reopened. 
7 

Kenneth Bowen, operator of Bow- 
en’s Bakery, has purchased Tony and 
Mac’s Bakery in Shenandoah, Iowa, 
from Helen Machovec and Anthony 
Jenik. 

am 


LeRoy’s Bakery in Granite Falls, 
Minn., has been leased by Robert 
Norman and is known as Norman’s 
Bakery. 

2B 


The Foltz Bakery of LaGrange, Ind., 
has opened a branch bakery in Stur- 
gis, Mich., with Fay W. Hart as man- 
ager. 

a 


A permit has been issued for a 
new bakery, Federal Bake Shop, in 
Roanoke, Va. The owners are listed 
as Susan G. Gibson and others. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Erbisch and 
their daughter have opened a bakery 
outlet in Unionville, Mich. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS FLAVOR FIRM 

CHICAGO—P. C. Magnus, presi- 
dent, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., manufacturers, importers and 
exporters of essential oils, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Harold 
A. Olson to the firm’s Chicago sales 
staff. Mr. Olson, whose background 
includes executive experience in many 
phases of commerce, including cus- 
tomer relations, advertising, procure- 
ment, production and labor relations, 
will serve in the midwestern terri- 
tory under A. R. Jensen, general man- 
ager of the Chicago office at 221 N 
La Salle St. 
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ARNOLD 


~ ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 








\rinkvweiler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Z <uakly Bake nd Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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directly from one 
of our many 
conveniently located 





For prompt service 
and dependable 
Ce 

you can count on 


Use it in every dough, 
every day, 





smooth handling doughs 
better makeup 
improved natural 
moisture retention 
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yard so Johnny could have pet rab- 
bits. (Aunt Katie’s neighbor had pet 
rabbits then and Johnny, age 5, had 
spent most of his time there). Guess 
I'd better have one of those cakes. 
(Johnny and husband Bill had en- 
joyed Aunt Katie’s cake.)” 


If it’s tea rolls you want to sell 
Mrs. Homemaker, then let her imag- 
ination soar with a phrase such as 


But, 


“Bite-Size Buttery Tea Rolls.” 


made 
with 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THIS IS THE KIND OF BREAD THAT MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 
“SPEAK UP FOR” AND “GO FOR” EVERY DAY. __ 






DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
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remember, let her imagination soar 
and stop right there. Too much infor- 
mation satiates the imagination just 
as too little lacks stimulation. 

We say that women are emotional 
and men are factual. But, women can 
be and are just as factual as men, 
except their methods of arriving at 
the facts are a bit more devious. That 
is one of the first considerations when 
advertising to women. 

Another point to consider in any ad- 
vertising directed to women is “hon- 
esty.” Perhaps it’s wise to frankly 
say that you’re “not the biggest bak- 
er in town,” but suggest that they 
“shop and compare.” Then, they’ll 


pm R. 


natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 








know that the baked goods you have 
are “the finest quality at the fair- 
est prices.” 

There isn’t a retail baker that 
hasn’t had at least one experience 
with a so-called “slick” salesman. He 
enters your shop with the finest kind 
of sales story—there are no loop- 
holes—his product does all things for 
all bakers and he can prove it. You 
become so interested in his flawless 
sales pitch that you accept his fine 
presentation but don’t buy his prod- 
uct. You’re skeptical. The story has 
been too good. 

Then, comes another salesman with 
an identical product. He frankly ad- 





SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
20 North Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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mits it won’t do all things for aj 
people, but the product has merit for 
certain specific reasons. In the mean. 
time, you’re thinking of other pos. 
sible merits that he hasn’t men. 
tioned; your imagination is working, 
So, you buy. You call him an honest 
salesman. The first salesman was 
probably just as honest, but his story 
was “too pat, too glib, too polished,” 
These same basic principles of pres- 
entation apply to your advertising. 

Mrs. Homemaker is even more 
skeptical of the “too glib’ ad than 
you are of the “too glib” salesman. 
Give her your specifics such as “al] 
our cakes are made with pure cream- 
ery butter,” but don’t try to kid her 
into thinking that your bakery is the 
only perfect bakery in town. She 
knows very well that human beings 
vary in the food likes and dislikes, 
and certainly they vary in HER fam.- 
ily. Sister Mary’s family may like 
XX brand of canned peas, but her 
family (they’re smarter anyway) 
likes YY brand. 

That brings us to another basic 
point about women, and that is 
“pride.” She’s proud of her family, 
proud of her ability as a homemaker 
and mother, proud of the meals she 
serves. Appeal to that pride occa- 
sionally and you'll not go wrong. 
Hand in glove with “pride’”’ is the all- 
important “love of family.” She act- 
ually boasts that “my family will not 
eat cheese cake and I just love it.” 
Her family love will not permit her 
to buy cheese cake. And, she’ll boast 
that she cannot buy enough food to 
fill teen-age Joey. 

Successful advertising or publicity 
must first arouse the curiosity suff- 
ciently to be read. Then, it must 
tempt and persuade with what is said 
and what is not said but left to the 
imagination. Then, it must sell! It 
must sell not only the specific prod- 
ucts involved, but even more impor- 
tant it must sell the advertiser and 
his integrity. 

Integrity is an important factor in 
continuing volume and profit. Mrs. 
Homemaker may be influenced to 
shop here and shop there from time 
to time. But, she’ll buy consistently 
and faithfully with the merchant in 
whom she has the greatest confidence. 
Mrs. Average Homemaker is a loyal 
shopper, so it behooves the baker to 
maintain his integrity in every con- 
ceivable way. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD REPORTS RISE 
IN RAISIN SHIPMENTS 

FRESNO, CAL. — Shipments of 
raisins to trade outlets in this coun- 
try and Canada during the market- 
ing season ending Aug. 31 totaled 
150,724 tons. This is 18,709 tons more 
than were shipped domestically in the 
1950-51 season and 6,058 tons more 
than in 1949-50. This was reported 
by Norman J. Katen, manager of the 
California Raisin Advisory Board. 

Mr. Katen said that “there is every 
reason to believe domestic shipments 
will continue to show an increase in 
the 1952-53 season. This will be the 
first full season’s operation of the 
joint grower-packer advertising and 
sales promotion program. Response 
from the trade for display materials 
offered by the board last month in 
connection with its fall advertising 
activities already have exceeded any- 
thing received last season. 

“The bakery service department of 
the board, expanded from one to 
three men the first of the year, will 
no longer have to explain to bakers 
the reason for the extremely high 
prices of 1950 and can point to the 
fairly stable prices of last season 
to what probably will be a compara- 
ble trade price structure this year. 
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me?” for you personally, it 
will make you better able to cope 
with the troublesome problems and 
confusion of the day. 

I challenge you to ask your doc- 
tor what an adequate balanced in- 
take of vitamins and food minerals 
will do for your nerves. I am sure 
he will tell you that such a proper 
intake of balanced food will give you 


first, 
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more calm, more energy, more poise 
and more ability to cope with irk- 
some problems. And, while you re- 
sent a woman telling you this, I be- 
lieve he will tell you that such proper 
watchfulness of your diet will make 
you smarter. 

You could hardly contend that you 
are mentally active during that low 
period of the afternoon. 


Fun With the Family 


Above all, I believe your doctor 
will tell you that such care in your 
diet would bring you to the end of 
the working day active and prepared 


for some fun with your family, in- 
stead of being the tired business man. 
You could become known as the “life 
of the party.” 

If you sponsor this idea to your 
employees, I believe any doctor will 
tell you, you will obtain greater pro- 
duction and greater profit if your 
employees took full advantage of the 
vitamins, minerals and nutrients that 
are to be found in vitamin enriched 
bread. 

For example, that irritable hard- 
to-get-along-with female bookkeeper 
might not be so hard ‘to get along 
with if she had an adequate bren':- 





INSIDE SCIENCE 


The Vital Story of Bread Enrichment 


1951 marked the Tenth Anniversary of the white bread and flour 
enrichment program in the United States. This ten-year experi- 
ence proved the success of a program which used the combined 
talents of bakers and millers, nutritionists and physicians, diet 
. an inspiring example of how a good 
food is made better in the American way of free initiative and 
cooperating effort. In fact, the value of enrichment is so highly 


experts and chemists . . 


regarded that over one half of 
our states and several territories 
have already passed laws mak- 
ing its use mandatory in all 
white bread and family white 
flour sold commercially in those 





by Science Writer 


body tissues healthy and to maintain proper function of the eyes. 
It is essential for growth. 

Niacin—another “B” vitamin, is needed for healthy body tssues. 
Its use in the American diet has done much to make a serious 
disease called pellagra disappear. 

Iron—is the mineral used in enrichment. It is essential for making 
good, red blood and preventing nutritional anemia. 


It is possible to enrich bread by two basic methods. One involves 





areas. The Council on Foods 


and Nutrition of the American Medical Association is on record 
as supporting enrichment as is the Food and Nutrition Board of 


the National Research Council. 


“It is encouraging and gratifying to compare the health of the 
American people today with what it was 10 years ago,” said 
Elmer L. Henderson, M.D., President of the American Medical 


Association. 


“And I do not think it is too much to say that a very im- 
portant part of the more buoyant health and the increased 
mental and physical vigor the American people enjoy today can 
be directly credited to the enrichment of bread with essential 


vitamins and minerals.” 


The skeptics, “food faddists,” and others who demanded proof 
that enrichment benefited the public health were again answered 
emphatically when the dramatic results of a long term nutritional 


study in Newfoundland were made public. 


What is enrichment? Before answering that question, let’s note 
two indisputable facts. 


Fact No. 1—Americans generally 
want beautifully fine, white bread. 

Fact No. 2—In milling and 
processing wheat to get this white 
flour which the public demands, 
some nutritional values are un- 
avoidably lost. 

Enrichment is the process 
which restores the following vital 
vitamin and mineral values to the 
finished white bread or milled 
white flour: thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and iron. Calcium and 
vitamin D may also be added as optional ingredients. 


Many vitamins have been isolated in the laboratory so that the 
pure substance could be studied. Brilliant chemists have “built” 
duplicates of them by complex processes. They are identical 
chemically and biologically with those existing naturally. A vita- 
min is a vitamin regardless of its source, just as salt is salt whether 





the use of flour which is enriched at the mill in accordance with 
the Federal Definitions and Standards of Identity. The other 
method, which is widely used by bakers, merely requires the ad- 
dition of a small wafer. 

The Hoffmann-La Roche people manufacture vitamins literally 


by the tons. To do this they must use amazingly complex proc- 


esses with scientific production controls and the latest equipment, 
which can fill a building a city block square and many stories 


high. Roche combines the enriching ingredients in a form known 
as the Square wafer. It is distributed by leading yeast company 


salesmen throughout the United States. 
The Square wafer for bread enrichment measures 1% inches 


across. It is % of an inch thick. Yet it contains enough thiamine, 


riboflavin, niacin and iron to enrich 100 pounds of flour so that 
the resulting product will meet the requirements of all State 
enrichment laws with an ample safety margin. The formula is as 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Committee of the 


American Institute of Baking. 


You can expect these advantages when you use Square wafers. 


Assured potency—when Square wafers are used as directed you 
can be sure that your finished bread will be enriched. 


Quick disintegration—Complete disintegration with stop-watch 


speed when dropped into the agitated water in your yeast emul- 


sifier. 


Super-thorough diffusion—Flour-fine particles insure that the en- 


riching ingredients are distributed evenly throughout each loaf. 
Finer, more buoyant particles—Square wafers break down into 
thousands of particles which are flour-fine and more buoyant so 
that they stay in suspension longer; you have less pail rinsing. 
Clean, even break into halves and quarters—Square wafers are 
sturdy; they resist chipping, cracking and dusting during handling 
and shipping. They are scored so that they break cleanly into 


halves and quarters which is important when you enrich small or 


odd-sized doughs. 


Square wafers are available in two 








>) types, each in boxes of 50, cartons 
of 1000. 


Type A—for use in bread formulas 
requiring 3% or more ot 











4 non-fat milk solids. 
Type B—for use in bread formulas 
requiring less than 3% 

non-fat milk solids. 
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it comes from a mine or is evaporated from the sea. Large-scale 


manufacturing efficiency permits vitamins to be sold at a lower 
cost than if they were extracted from natural sources. 


These are the vitamin and mineral factors which are used in 


white bread and flour enrichment: 


Thiamine—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps to build 
physical and mental health. It is essential for normal appetite, 


intestinal activity and sound nerves. 


Riboflavin—also called vitamin By. This vitamin helps to keep 


your labels or wrappers which has 


the approval of the A. B. A. and the A. I. B.: 
8 ounces of this enriched bread supplies you with at least the 


following amounts of your minimum daily requirements for these 


essential food substances: Thiamine (Vitamin B,) 55%; Ribo- 


flavin (Vitamin By) 17.5%; Niacin (another “B” Vitamin) ‘S 


milligrams; Iron 40%. 
This information has been published as a service to the baking 


industry by the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 


Nutley 10, New Jersey. 
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fast instead of a cigarette and a 
of coffee during the second bres 
fast period. The steno who seems 
be quite bright in the morning by 
makes so many mistakes when sgh 
goes to type her notes in the afte 
noon might well become more eff 
cient and eliminate her mistakes if 
she were not slowly starving to dea 
because of improper diet. 
Ask your doctor if there is not a 
definite connection between adequate 
vitamin supply and mental alertness? 
That shipping clerk who ships boxe; 
to the wrong customer mighi: get 
shipments right if he had enough 
food energy to give him the pep 
ception to properly read the labe 
And the girl who answers your pho) 
might project the smiling voice that 
would get you more customers if 
she were not laboring under 1 
physicial difficulty of improper ang 
insufficient diet. 
We of the baking industry knoy 
of the advantages of vitamin enriched 
bread. We know of the virtual dis. 
appearance of pellagra and rickets in” 
a whole section of this country dur- 
ing the past 12 years. : 


The Silly Notion 


We know that millions of our chil- 7 
dren are stronger and healthier be 
cause of vitamin enriched bread. We 
know the silly notion that bread ig 
fattening is just that, silly. 

We know that industrial produc.” 
tion can be more efficient and steppe¢ 
up when the worker has the advan 
tage of properly balanced vitamir 
minerals and nutrients. We kno 
that office workers will be better 
equipped for their work when they 
start the day properly fortified with’ 
the needed vitamins, minerals 
nutrients. 

We of the baking industry kno 
these things. Maybe you don’t and 
it would be well worth your w 
to investigate this deficiency which is 
costing American business millions of 
dollars. q 

Ask your doctor, ask any dietici 
ask any college professor or 
your own school authorities, and the 
information you obtain is apt to be 
most startling. if 

If you want to go on having a” 
nap after lunch and you're satisfied 
to have your employees take the 
nap over the desk or the counter, 
don’t do anything about this. J 
put it down that you heard wh 
was meant to be an entertaining talk 
But if you’d like to be bright, brisk 
active and alert all through the daj 
and evening, and have your employe 
ringing the cash register instead of 
sleeping on it, then investigate thi 
greatest free gift ever given to the 
American public—the millions of 4 
lars worth of vitamins and food mit 
erals that are added to your da 
bread by the bakers of America. 

If nothing more, you have learne 
that a slice of bread is more than 
slice of bread. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW PLANT 
TACOMA—The American Bis¢e 
& Cracker Co. has announced that 
will build a new plant in Tacoma 
winter, Negotiations have been cle 
for the purchase of an eight 
tract. Plans have been drawn for 
plant that will cover 100,000 sq. 
and will contain the newest in bak 
equipment. Production of the pla 
will average one million pounds 
month and 150 items are to be maf 
factured. Approximately 200 pe 
will be employed, most of them wa 
en. The plant expects to double 
capacity in two years. The Ame 
Biscuit & Cracker Co. was orgall 
in Seattle in 1925. ; 
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Successful Selling 





(Continued from 


try, and there is just as much need 
for their being properly trained as 
there is for training of salesmen and 
salesgirls. There are a number of 
schools and advance training courses 
which provice this service, and every 
possible advantage should be taken 
of them. 

Unless management has the knowl- 
edge, training and ability, it cannot 


ecssibly direct a sales or production 
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force. Proper management will see 
that its younger executives receive 
the necessary training for doing their 
work efficiently. 


Advance Ordering 


Undoubtedly one of the most ef- - 


fective ways of reducing the return 
of stales is proper advance order- 
ing by driver-salesmen. If they s_udy 
their trade carefully, do not try to 
overload their customers and watch 
carefully any change in purchasing 
trends in the communities they s2rve, 
there will be much less necessi.y 
for taking back unsold bakery goods. 


For instance, we know one bakery 
salesman who studies his trade most 
carefully, and occasionally we meet 
him when he is making his last call 
on Saturdays. Almost invariably 
when he has served that customer 
he has nothing left on his truck. 
And the returns he has to take 
back are practically nothing. 

The theory of loading down a re- 
tail grocer’s bread counter, so that 
the display may be impressive, is no 
longer effective. Consumers will buy 
the bread and cake they want, re- 
gardless of the size of the display. 
Trained salesmen should have an ac- 
curate knowledge of the amount of 
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A few things RIEGEL 
can do for you... 


Keep products dry 

Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 

Seal with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aromas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 
Prevent sifting 

Protect from light 
Resist alkalis 

Resist corrosion 

Boost machine efficiency 
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r-made Riegel paper® 


PROTECTION against high humidity is an important 
factor in the packaging of many products that are 


inclined to “cake.” It is a problem Riegel has solved for 
hundreds of items, from dessert powders to headache 


powders. Usually many other properties must also be 


combined in the same paper. Whether the solution is a 


sheet of pouch paper, or a heat-sealed, triplex lamination 


of foil and glassine, Riegel can tailor-make the right 


paper . . . quickly, efficiently, economically. Just tell us what 


you want paper to do for you. Write to 


Riegel Paper Corporation, P.O. Box 170, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


ae 
‘Riegel FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 


> WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 
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bakery goods their customers can se]] 
each day, and their deliveries should 
be in accordance. That is the best 
possible way of eliminating the stale 
evil. 


The Holiday Season 


While the majority of bakers have 
undoubtedly made their merchandis- 
ing plans for the forthcoming holi- 
day seasons, there is still time to im- 
prove the efficiency of these mer- 
chandising ideas, especially as far 
as retail operators are concerned. 
Packages and wrapping no doubt 
have been purchased, the number of 
fruit cakes to be baked have been 
determined and other arrangements 
have been made to take advantage 
of the sales opportunities that these 
seasons provide. 

But we wonder if retail bakers 
have planned suitable window dis- 
plays, store decorations and other 
similar projects which will help swell 
the volume of the holiday business. 

Retail bakers, in particular, have 
an opportunity to increase the sale 
of specialty products during the 
many holidays that are forthcoming, 
and those who do not take advantage 
of these sales possibilities are miss- 
ing one of their greatest sales po- 
tentials. They must remember that 
they will be in competition with 
many other types of food manufac- 
turers, especially those in the con- 
fectionery trade, and their sales ef- 
forts must be adjusted accordingly. 


Packages That Seli 


Under current mass merchandising 
methods, all food packages, including 
those of bakery products, must have 
the strongest possible sales appeal. 
There are no clerks available to sell 
the various food items to consum- 
ers, and food products must stand 
on the merchandising strength of the 
containers in which they are pack- 
aged. 

Nothing is more important than 
proper packaging for wholesale bak- 
ers. Once their products are left in 
grocery stores, whether they be chain 
or independent units, bread, cakes, 
pies, cookies, doughnuts and all other 
bakery items simply must sell them- 
selves. Since the goods cannot be 
left out in the open, containers must 
bear the sales responsibility. 

The baking industry, together with 
its suppliers, has made tremendous 
advances in the packaging of its 
products in recent years. However, 
there is no doubt room for still fur- 
ther improvement, and it is a prob- 
lem which should be watched care- 
fully. Today packaging is one of the 
greatest sales possibilities in the bak- 
ing industry. 


A Strong Program 


Bakery management which estab- 
lishes a strong and efficient sales 
and merchandising program has one 
additional responsibility confronting 
it. That is selling the program to its 
sales force. No matter how effec- 
tive a program may be, it cannot 
reach its greatest efficiency without 
the assistance of the sales force. . 

Probably the most successful way 
of accomplishing this is through 
scheduling a series of sales confer- 
ences, at which time the entire sales 
force can be made familiar with what 
the program is intended to accom- 
plish, the mechanics by which this 
is to be done, and just where the 
salesmen fit into the picture. 

We have seen entirely too many 
bakers inaugurate a strong adver- 
tising and merchandising campaign 
without sufficiently informing their 
salesmen about it. 
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FLOUR 


_ EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ 
; NEW ULM, MINN. 4 


Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 








agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 








Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA , 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 36 











1. True. This will give approxi- 
mately the same milk solids and wa- 
ter content. 

2. False. On the pH scale, 7 is neu- 
tral. Below 7 is acid, and above 7 is 
alkaline. 

3. False. Vinegar is used as a rope 
preventive. Rope is a bread dis- 
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ease. It is not used to prevent mold. 
Mold spores are killed during baking. 

4. True. A bushel of good wheat 
will weigh around 60 lb. About 72% 
straight flour can be produced from 
this amount. 

5. False. If the filling is added when 
cold, it will be thicker and harder to 
stir into the meringue. This causes 
it to break down readily. When the 
filling is added while hot, it helps to 
set the meringue because of its co- 
agulating the egg whites. 

6. False. The maximum storage 
time, under proper conditions for non- 
fat milk solids is about six months, 
and for whole m‘ik pcwder about two 


months. The higher fat content of the 
whole milk powder causes it to turn 
rancid faster. 

7. False. Flour milled from newly 
harvested wheat generally requires 
less mixing time. 

8. True. It is our experience that 
10 oz. pie dough is just about the 
proper amount to figure for each pie. 

9. True. However, we have seen ex- 
cellent bread produced that was 
proofed at 102-104° F. 

10. True. There is also a possibility 
that the milk used may have been 
slightly sour. Good fresh milk should 
be used. 

11. False. Seeded raisins should be 


Remember These Milestones in Baking History? 





IN 1928 the first automatic bread-slicers were put into use. 
Bakers were able to give their customers what they had 


always wanted 
sliced into pieces of uniform thickness, 


a loaf of bread that came to them already 


(They both brought uniformity) 


IN 1930 the first nonfat dry milk solids of uniform quality 
was developed by Borden. Bakery-Tested* Breadlac. Borden 
gave bakers what they always wanted—dry milk completely 








uniform and superior in flavor, texture and baking quality. 


In 1952 Breadlac is still the most uniform dry milk! 





TODAY, as in 1930, Bakery-Tested* Breadlac is unfailingly uni- 
form in... freshness... flavor . . . absorption and yield. 


Breadlac gives your bread the same softness and siikiness, the 
same rich brown crust color and superior slicing quality. loaf 


after loaf. 


For Breadlac is uniformly made of the highest-quality milk, 
carefully tested before the fat is removed and it is properly 
treated and spray-dried. And Bakery-Testing* further assures 


Breadlac’s uniformity. 


BAKERY-TESTING* STILL THE BEST TEST. You know that milk for 
bakery use must be tailored for bakery use—taking into account 
such things as basic raw milk-quality, seasonal differences in 


raw milk, treatment, and drying. 


Well, Bakery-Testing*, as pioneercd by Borden, considers all 
these factors—and so is still the most reliable method for testing 
dry milk. That’s why if there’s the slightest variation in your 
bread or cakes, start using Borden’s Bakery-Tested* Breadlac. 


You'll notice how completely uniform and superior in quality 


they become. 


You'll notice how the uniformity brings back customers, too. 
Se order Breadiac today from your jobber or direct from us. 


*Borden pioneered bakery-testing—now standard in bakery laboratories = 


BAKERY 
SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS FOR BAKERS 


The Borden Company e 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





BREADLAC 


© The Borden Company 
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WANTED: FLYING SAUCERS 


RICHMAND, VA.—The Atlas Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., only large bakery here 
not involved in a strike, recently ad- 
vertised for “flying saucers, new or 
used” to help deliver bread during the 
emergency. Between 700 and 300 
workers were on strike at four other 
bakeries, and Atlas stated in its ad, 
in Richmond newspapers, that it 
was working around the clock to sup- 
ply the demand for bread and bakery 
products usually satisfied by the 
struck plants. “Wanted, flying sauc- 
ers, new or used, to help in distribut- 
ing Mothers Bread to all of our cus- 
tomers simultaneously during the 
present situation,” read the ads. 





used, as they have a much more pro- 
nounced raisin flavor. : 

12. True. The peaches should le ripe 
in order to bring out the best flavor. 
A small amount of soda is sometimes 
used in the boiling water, as this 
seems to have a slight bleaching ac- 
tion. The peaches do not discolor 
quite as fast when this is done. After 
being submerged in the boiling solu- 
tion, the peaches should be placed in 
cold water, and the skins will come 
off easily. 

13. True. It does not form a film 
or gum on the working parts. It is 
used only for the hopper knife, pock- 
ets and plungers. 

14. False. Some bakers use about 
5% egg white, replacing that amount 
of water, as the resulting crust will 
be crisper. 

15. False. If the dough is very soft, 
the porosity may be increased to 
quite an extent, resulting in exces- 
sive fat absorption. 

16. False. It is a general opinion 
that as much as 20% of the flavor 
may be lost by using this procedure. 

17. False. While baking loss is de- 
creased somewhat by the use of 
steam, the primary reason for using 
it is to produce a fine crack on the 
tops of the cookies. 

18. True. After the blades “are 
washed they should be_ thoroughly 
wiped with a sterile cloth. 

19. True. According to figures given 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Foods and Nutrition Division, 
Bureau of Home Economics, 2 Ib. of 
pound cake will contain about 3,970 
calories, while 3 lb. of white bread 
will contain about 3,555 calories. 

20. False. The smoke point of emul- 
sifying type shortening is about 275° 
F., while regular hydrogenated — 
ening has a smoke point of abot 
450° F. ‘ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
PLAN 1953 CONVENTION 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The West 
Virginia Bakers Assn. will hold its 
annual convention at the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
July 26-28, 1953, Robert Siorck, 
Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, as- 
sociation president, has announced. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BORDEN PROMOTION 


NEW YORK—The promotion of 
of George M. McCoy to executive vice 
president of the Borden Food Prod- 
ucts Co., a division of the Borden Co., 
has been announced by Willis H. Gur- 
ley, division president. James V. Bas- 
sett was named vice president and 
will take over export operations. Mr. 
McCoy, formerly vice president in 
charge of exports, started with Bor- 
den in 1926. 
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The 
OBINSON 
Milling Ce. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














Ss 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly. from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR ped 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and M 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
333 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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Helms Foundation 
Awards Scholarships 


LOS ANGELES—tTen scholarships, 
each worth $600, have been awarded 
by the Helms Foundation, Inc., to 
sons end daughters of employees. 
Each scholarship is for one year, and 
may be renewed for additional pe- 
riods if the recipent’s work merits 
it in the judgment of the trustees of 
the foundation. 

Employees are given primary pref- 
erence in scholarship awards, sons 
and daughters of employees next con- 
sideration, and other applicants are 
next in preference. 

The Helms Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1946 by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
H. Helms, Sr., and has been engaged 
in philanthropic activities ever since. 

The first 10 scholarship winners 
were honored at a luncheon at Helms 
Hall. The sons and daughters of 
Helms employees and the schools of 
their choice are as follows: Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles: 
Pamela M. Fear, Donald C. Patterson, 
Vernon J. Peterson and Ann West; 
University of Southern California: 
William E. Leppold and Alexander 
Skalis; Occidental College: Frank E. 
Hanna, Jr., and M. Lyle Swanson; 
Stanford University: Stanley L. 
Glenn; El Camino Junior College: 
Joan McGee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
ELECT HAROLD L. KEVERN 


MINNEAPOLIS—Nearly 30 mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry gathered at 
McCarthy’s Cafe near here Sept. 26 
for the first meeting of the season 
and the organization’s annual elec- 
tion. 


Harold L. Kevern, Swift & Co., was 
unanimously elected president of the 
group, with M. J. Swanson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., as vice presi- 
dent. R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper 
Co., was returned as secretary-treas- 
urer, and J. T. Richter, Brechet & 
Richter Co., as assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 

E. W. Scharf, retiring president, 
automatically becomes a director of 
the Minnesota allied trades. Other 
members of the board are A. E. Gra- 
wert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; R. H. Han- 
sen, Hansen-O’Brien Co., and Frank 
W. Cooley, The American Baker 
magazine. 

Mr. Kevern continued in office the 
chairmen of the various committees, 
but naming Mr. Hansen as chairman 
of the group’s traditional Bosses’ 
Night. 

Preceding the election, J. M. Long, 
secretary of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota, discussed the regional 
meetings now being held in the state 








, under the auspices of the two groups. 


Rudy Harder, instructor at Dun- 
woody Baking School, explained the 
scholarships now available at Dun- 
woody for qualified persons wishing 
to take the baking course. In addition 
to the school’s normal program of 
scholarships, available only to Min- 
nesota residents, Mr. Harder called 
attention to the Eddy’s Bakeries 
scholarship, which will pay tuition 
for residents of North Dakota and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana 
and Wisconsin, and the Gene Maas 
Memorial. scholarship, awarded by 
the Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, to as- 
pirants in the same area. 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The American Baker 
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Statf ot Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


a 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


Quality flour brands 
backed by a premium 
wheat area-and the 


most modern facilities. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
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HE politicians aren’t the only 

| ones who have to be good mix- 

ers—or mixer-uppers. Mixing is 
the starting point of the baker's 
production, and the foundation upon 
which he builds his finished products. 

I believe that holds true of any- 
thing we produce in the production 
end of the baking business whether it 
be bread, cakes, sweet goods, icing, 
or what have you. But, let’s stick to 
bread, because as far as I can find 
out that is where we seem to get 
more “mixed up” than anywhere else. 
And why? Well, I have asked that 
question too. But I always come out 
with a mixed up answer. So, let’s 
analyze the situation—learn what the 
problems are—and see what we can 
do to unmix it. 

First of all, we must consider the 
number of elements involved—the in- 
gredients, timing and manpower, ab- 
sorption and formula balance. Any 
one of those factors is enough to 
start getting us mixed up, not to 
mention the water and flour condi- 
tions that may change with very 
little notice, or with no notice at 
all. But these are the major prob- 
lems we have to contend with re- 
gardless of how well we are organ- 
ized, and which at times force us to 
make minor changes that become 
major problems. 

For example, the control of sponge 
fermentation is one of the critical 
factors in mixing. As you well know, 
not only the percentage of the sponge, 
but also the fermentation time has 
a lot to do with the mixing time of 
the dough. Because of flour condifions 
that ave beyond our control, chances 
are that boih the size of the sponge 
and the termentation time will have 
to be changed in order to get quality 
in our tinished bread. When these 
changes are made, the mixing time 
will also have to be changed, and 
that is not as easy as it sounds. 

Assuming that we are running on 
a pretty close schedule, we can’t mix 
our doughs longer, because if we do 
we begin to lose time and the produc- 
tion schedule cannot be adhered to 
in the make-up department. So, in 
order to compensate, we increase 
our dough sizes. But when we do 
that, we don’t get the proper dough 
development during mixing. 

Now we are beginning to get a 
little mixed up ourselves—so the 
next step is to begin all over again 
by making changes in our formula— 
by adjusting absorption, malt, yeast, 
yeast food and salt, as well as fer- 
mentation and temperature. As we 
make these changes, we are again 
forced to make adjustment in the 
mixing time. So you see, we have 
gone around the cycle and are back 
again to the everlasting problem of 
mixing. 

Now that we have sized up the 
over-all mixing problem, let’s con- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the principal portion of 
an address delivered by G. H. Ek- 
stedt at this year’s Pacific North- 
west Bakers Conference held in Port- 
land, Ore. Mr. Ekstedt is with the 
bakery production service depart- 
ment of the Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
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How Mixed Up 
Can You Get? 


By G6. H. Ekstedt 


sider it in closer relationship to its 
individual factors. As we have seen, 
these factors can be listed as follows: 

Fermentation, absorption, flour— 
characteristics, ingredients, mixing 
equipment, timing and manpower. 

It’s hard to say which one of these 
is the most important but they all 
tie up together. 


Fermentation 


When considering fermentation we 
first recognize that a sponge that is 
young and one that is old certainly 
require different mixing times. When 
a sponge is young it takes less mix- 
ing than one that has more age. 
Therefore, fermentation does play an 
important part in the mixing and 
development of a dough, and we 
must have a uniform fermentation 
not only from day to day, but from 
sponge to sponge. That, of course, 
means a close check on the spong- 
ing procedure, not only as to the 
length of time it is mixed, but also 
the temperature contrel of both the 
setting of the sponge and its return 
temperature. 

The consistency of a sponge has a 
lot to do with the fermentation as 
well as the finished mixing of a 
dough, and that brings us up to the 
second point—absorption. When we 
discuss mixing, we have to think 
about absorption because it has a 
big bearing on both fermentation 
and mixing. Thus, it is most impor- 
tant that our water scales are in 
working condition at all times so 
we can depend on their accuracy. 


Absorption 


I’m sure we all know that absorp- 
tion governs the mixing time of our 
doughs to such an extent that we 
either have an undermixed or an 
overmixed dough depending on 
whether we have too much water or 
not enough. Therefore, we must con- 
sider absorption carefully and de- 
termine the proper mixing time 
through actual tests and observation. 
When a dough is thought to be prop- 
erly adjusted for water, don’t depend 
too much on how it looks out of the 
mixer, but judge it by the way it 
acts during the floor time and how 
it handles through the machines. 


Flour Characteristics 

That brings us up to the problem 
of flour variations. No two flours 
are exactly alike as each flour has 
its own baking characteristics and 
has to be handled accordingly. We 
must learn to detect the treatment 
required by each flour if we expect 
to get quality bread. In so doing, 
we might have to increase or de- 
crease the fermentation time as well 
as make changes in the absorption, 
which of course, not only depends on 
the flour characteristics, but also on 
the moisture content of the flour. 

When flour dries, its absorption 
increases about 1.9% for each 1%" of 
moisture lost. As an example, the 
flour took 58.1% absorption at 14% 
moisture, but required 60% when 
its moisture dropped to 13%. Now 
just these factors alone will change 
your mixing requirements, not to 
mention the possibility of forcing 
you to make changes in the formula, 
which in turn means changes in your 
ingredients. 

Here again is another factor which 
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In a Nutshell... 


Fermentation 


If we make changes in our fermentation, chances are that it will 
be necessary to make adjustments in mixing time because as q 
rule, more fermentation requires more mixing and less fermen. 


tation, less mixing. 


Absorption 


Check all factors pertaining to absorption such as flour changes 
—accuracy of flour and water scales, and the need for more 
mixing when greater percentages of water are present. 


Flour Characteristies 


Flour variation has a big bearing on mixing. Proper mixing 
depends not only on flour strength, but also on flour quality, 
Mixing tolerance must be closely watched. 


Ingredients 


If any changes in ingredients are made either in the sponge or 
dough, the chances are that a change in mixing is necessary, As 
a rule, a leaner formula requires less mixing and a richer for. 


mula more. 


Mixing Equipment 


Mixing equipment should be maintained at all times in the best 
possible condition, particularly the cooling system. Try not to 
overload your mixers as it is impossible to get a properly devel. 
oped dough in an overloaded mixer. 


Timing 


Timing, as pointed out, is the most important factor in the mix- 
ing of doughs and a close check daily on the “clean-up” time an 


essential guide to correct mixing. 


Manpower 


+ 


The best mixing personnel are those who have been well trained 
and appreciate and understand the importance of their jobs; 
the fact that it is not an automatic function, although it is accom- 
plished with a lot of automatic equipment. 


will have its effect upon mixing. 
For instance, when you find it neces- 
sary to increase or decrease the yeast 
food or the malt requirements in your 
sponges because of poor gas reten- 
tion, chances are that you will have 
to either lengthen or shorten the 
mixing time. Or, if you made changes 
in the dough stage as to sugar, milk, 
salt, etc., your mixing time will have 
to be altered. As a rule, leaner for- 
mulas require less mixing as com- 
pared to richer formulas, which in 
most instances require more mixing 
for a properly developed dough. 


Mixing Equipment 

When we come to the factor of 
mixing equipment, we have a problem 
that at times can be rather difficult 
to handle. For instance, if the mixer 
speed, or agitator efficiency, is lim- 
ited and our cooling equipment is 
not up to par, it’s going to be pret- 
ty difficult to increase our dough 
sizes or speed up our mixing time 
in order to successfully meet a speed- 
ed-up shop schedule. 


No Substitute 

Various methods are resorted to 
in order to obtain development when 
a problem like this arises, and some 
of these methods work out well. But 
there is no substitute for proper mix- 
ing, and proper mixing of doughs 
under such conditions cannot be con- 
stantly assured without an invest- 
ment in new equipment. 

Speaking of equipment, you might 
be interested in an incident that 
occurred some years back when the 
operator of a fairly large sized bak- 


a 


ery called me to say that they had 
been having considerable trouble 
with their bread, and felt there might 
be something wrong with either the 
yeast or the fermentation. 

When I arrived on the scene, I 
saw the bread was all types and 
sizes. While the scaling weight of 
the bread when baked should have 
been 1% Ib., over half the bread 
looked as though it was scaled at 
only 1 lb. Some were the size of a 
12-0z. loaf. 

In the proof box, some of the 
bread appeared to be normal, and 
some looked as if it had _ never 
moved after being proofed for the 
required period of time. In looking 
over the sponges, we found them to 
be satisfactory in all respects and 
when the doughs came out they, too, 
looked normal and fairly well de- 
veloped. 

Unfortunately, the mixer was one 
of those early-type, high speed mix- 
ers that could not be operated unless 
the mixing bowl was completely up. 
Consequently, since there was no in- 
gredient door on top, you could not 
observe the running of the mixer. 
The only way you could get a look 
into the mixer was through the open- 
ing where the flour was inj 
But, they had fastened the canvas 
between the flour hopper and the 
mixer so that opening was blacked 
out. Finally, curiosity got the best 
of us, and soon as we loosened the 
canvas we saw what the trouble was. 


The mixer was running backwards. 
The agitating arm was pushing the 
dough from the center to the side 
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walls of the mixer and only part of 
the dough was being developed, the 
other part was merely mixed togeth- 
er. Looking further into the situ- 
ation, we learned that they had 
changed the motor on the mixer over 
the weekend and had wired it wrong. 
It was a matter of only a few min- 
utes to have the wires reversed and, 
of course, the trouble was remedied. 
I merely wanted to bring this out 
to prove that small things can cause 
big problems, and that even elec- 
tricians can get mixed up. 

I was over in the Scandinavian 
countries last summer, and it seems 
as though no matter what part of 
the world you visit, bakers have 
problems. A few years back, they 
had to cope with a ruling that no 
night work would be allowed; that 
the earliest the bakers could start 
work would be at five in the morn- 
ing and at two on mornings prior 
to holidays. Needless to say, that was 
a real problem, particularly for bak- 
ers with any kind of a production at 
all who had to have the bread out 
by eight or nine in the morning. 

But they solved this problem by 
merely installing more mixers. In 
one particular bakery there was a 
battery of ten mixers. Here’s how 
they work it. The last thing that is 
done in the mixing room during the 
day, after the daily production is fin- 
ished, is the scaling off of flour and 
other ingredients, which are put di- 
rectly into the mixer. 

The water is then drawn up into 
individual tempering tanks, which 
are insulated to keep the water at a 
constant temperature. The yeast is 
crumbled and placed on a sort of 
platter. Automatic clocks on both 
mixers and water tanks are then set 
for the desired mixing time, depend- 
ing of course, on the length of fer- 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


mentation necessary for the specific 
type of bread being made. 

At the designated time, a valve 
opens on the water tank and water 
sprays on top of the crumbled yeast. 
The dissolved yeast runs into the 
mixer and a few minutes later the 
mixer automatically goes on for a 
definite set time period and mixes 
and develops the dough, mixing fully 
automatically. 

The doughs are fermented in the 
mixing bowls, so when the bakers 
arrive at five in the morning, the 
first set of doughs are ready to go 
to the machines. From all indications 
this has done an excellent job. 


Timing 


Getting back to our own mixing 
problems, we have seen that changes 
in fermentation, absorption, flour 
variations, ingredients and mixing 
equipment can all be pinpointed to 
the great factor of timing and there, 
I believe, lies our biggest answer to 
the question—‘How Mixed Up Can 
You Get?” 

Proper timing in mixing is perhaps 
the most important element next to 
manpower in producing quality prod- 
ucts because within a given time 
lies the secret of the proper devel- 
opment of the dough. Within this 
critical period during the mixing 
stage, we must be able to differ- 
entiate between the pick-up time and 
the clean-up time so as to be able 
to determine the total mixing time 
necessary to properly develop the 
dough. 

As clean-up time is the only guid- 
ing factor we have to go by in or- 
der to arrive at the correct mixing 
time, it is very important that we 
use this index to determine the actual 
number of minutes the dough should 

(Continued on page 58) 





Mills at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 
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State Fair 
Publicity 


The state fair season is over in 
most parts of the country, but we 
can’t let it pass out of the picture 
this year without 
making addition- 
al comment on 
the outstanding 
success of the 
millers - bakers 
exhibit at the 
Minnesota State 
Fair, which 
closed early last 
month. The ex- 
hibit, which fea- 
tured a “minia- 
ture bakery,” 
made a big hit 
with the fair vis- 
itors and resulted in some excellent 
public relations results to the benefit 
of Minnesota bakers and millers. 

Can you imagine anything more 
favorable to the cause of the “staff of 
life’ than a three-column picture of 
three young boys enthusiastically div- 
ing into a plate of buttered bread? 
Such a picture appeared in the Min- 
neapolis Star during the fair, under 
the caption: “Oh, boy! hot bread!” 

An inquiring reporter-photographer 
for the Minneapolis Tribune asked 
this question of fair-goers: ‘What 
was the most interesting thing you 
saw at the Minnesota State Fair?” 
The following answer from a house- 
wife was typical of many received: 
“The miniature bakery where they 
gave us wonderful fresh bread.” 

The success of this exhibit resulted 
from careful planning by many per- 
sons in the baking and milling indus- 
tries as reported in the news story 
which appeared with photographs in 
last month’s issue of The American 
Baker. The main reason for the 
smooth-running operation of the bak- 
ery exhibit was the work of William 
Walmsley, principal-emeritus of the 
American Institute of Baking School, 
who was in charge of the operations 
of the exhibit. When Mr. Walmsley 
returned to the AIB, his fellow staff 
members met to greet him with the 
following verse of welcome, written 
by Miss Ruth Emerson of the AIB 
staff: 


Bill Lingren 


“WELCOME WILLIAM” 


They drove in from Koochiching 
Svenson, Johnson and O’Toole 
All to see William Walmsley 
Emeritus of the School. 


They flew up from Pipestone, 
Came in from Thief River Falls. 
They arrived by the thousands 
To jam those mighty big halls. 


Now you've heard of Paul Bunyan. 
Was he the main attraction? 

No it was our own Willie 

Who pulled in that huge faction. 


They rushed in from Grand Marais, 
From Quamba, Bock and Sutter. 
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They lined up for miles and miles 
To eat warm bread and butter. 


They’re talking in Timbuctoo 
They’re shouting in Minsk and Japan 
About the successful project 

Run by our AIB man. 


So welcome to our William, 

Back from the halls of fame, 
Where crowds of Minnesotans 

Have lauded and praised your name. 


Trade Magazine 
Index 


J. Roy Smith, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., has an- 
nounced that the association will re- 
lease to its members each month an 
index of the leading articles that 
have appeared in the bakery trade 
papers during the previous month. 

“Because of the pressure of day-to- 
day business many bakers find it diffi- 
cult to find time to read all of the 
bakery trade magazines as thorough- 
ly as they should be read to benefit 
from the many informative articles 
which appear in each issue,” Mr. 
Smith pointed out. 

“The use of this index will make it 
possible for ABA members to quickly 
find the title of article in which they 
may be most interested, and by filing 
these regularly, they will have a rec- 
ord of valuable articles for ready ref- 
erence at a later date.” 

The first of this series of monthly 
reports, entitled “ABA August In- 
dex,” has been released to members. 
It is sub-divided into various general 
business headings and includes the 
name of the baking magazine in 
which the article appears, together 
with the month and date of the issue 
and the page number. 

It seems to us that this is an ex- 
tremely valuable new service. Being 
in the baking trade magazine busi- 
ness ourselves, we admit to a preju- 
dice, but we have always maintained 
that the successful bakery operator 


cannot afford to be without the ideas 
that appear regularly in his trade 
papers. We have long realized that 
sheer lack of time has kept many 
bakers who want new, money-making 
ideas from obtaining them through 
the pages of their baking magazines. 
This new ABA service will do much 
to enable the ‘‘too-busy-to-read” bak- 
er to gather some fresh ideas in a 
minimum of time. 

Congratulations to the ABA in pro- 
viding an excellent new service to its 
members. 


ARBA Membership 


Drive 


The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America is in the midst of an aggres- 
sive membership campaign. It is being 
aided in this drive for new members 
by the membership of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry under 
the leadership of Frank J. Torrens, 
the Brolite Co., New York. 

“Any of you who attended the 
enormously successful 1952 ARBA 
national convention and exhibition in 
Washington will agree that this is the 
ARBA’s year to make new members 
and go places,” Mr. Torrens said in 
a letter to the ATBI membership. 
‘“‘We must make every effort to keep 
their band wagon rolling. You have 
an exciting and inspiring ARBA story 
this year.” 


The BC of C 
Impresser 


The fame of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago was further publicized last 
month when a columnist in the Ft. 
Worth (Texas) Press featured the 


recipe for baked Puget Sound salmon 
which he obtained during his visit to 
the Chicago club’s headquarters as a 
guest of J. Bob Roberts, Traders Oil 
Mill Co., Ft. Worth. 

“The other day on the mezzanine 
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‘Baked FRESH Today 







APPLE ’N SPICE TIME—October being Donut Month, is also Apple ’n Spice 
time, according to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., which is again distributing through its 
salesmen and by mail formulas and display material for its now familiar 
Apple ’n Spice doughnut. Many bakers have found in the two years since this 
doughnut was first introduced that it is a good year-around mov er—but 
especially popular in the fall of the year when the frost is on the puagete 
and appetites are picking up, the company claims. Pillsbury’s Apple ’n’ Spice 
display material this year includes a special streamer tying the doughnuts 
to the “Donuts and Milk” campaign which is the keynote for Donut Month. 
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floor of Chicago’s Sherman Hotel, I 
had lunch at one of the world’s most 
exclusive and unusual clubs,” the 
Ft. Worth columnist wrote. “The club 
has a woman manager, attractive 
Louise K. Buell, who probably knows 
more bread, pie, biscuit and cracker 
makers than anyone else in_ the 
world.” 

“In addition to seeing that this 
largest of industrial clubs maintains 
its always excellent cuisine, she and 
her small staff provides business and 
social services, makes travel and 
transportation reservations, buys the- 
ater and sports tickets, etc., for 
members who come there to eat—and 
discuss baking products.” 

It appears that Mrs. Buell and the 
Bakers Club of Chicago made quite 
an impression on this Texas food 
columnist. Those of us in the baking 
industry who know first hand of the 
quality of the Bakers Club’s hospi- 
tality and service can well understand 
this. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


October Excellent 
Promotional Month 
for Retail Bakers 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America monthly publica- 
tion “Fresh Baked,” points up the 
merchandising days and weeks for 
the month of October. There are a 
great number of specific promotional 
campaigns listed for the month with 
which retail bakers have the unusual 
opportunity of tying in and increas- 
ing the sales of their products, ARBA 
points out. Included are National Do- 
nut Month, Apple Week and Apple 
Day, National Honey Week and 
Sweetest Day. 

Besides the emphasis on the mer- 
chandising phases of the business, 
ARBA members will also find several 
practical suggestions for the produc- 
tion end, and an early briefing on 
the coming convention and exhibi- 
tion in St. Louis to be held in the 
Kiel Auditorium April 12-15, 1953. 

Complete information as to how 
retail bakers may obtain “Fresh 
Baked” regularly as well as benefit 
by the many ARBA services may be 
obtained from the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 13. 

Because of the intensive promotion 
which the Pineapple Growers Assn. 
is sponsoring, ARBA’s merchandising 
committee decided upon “home-like” 
pineapple upside down cake for the 
October “Feature.” Included with © 
Bulletin RM-212 were attractive 
streamers printed in yellow and green 
as well as illustrations of ad-mats 
for one- and two-column advertise- 
ments which are available to mem- 
bers of ARBA. 

Detailed formula and _ working 
methods for the production of a 
tasty pineapple upside down cake, 
together with merchandising sugges- — 
tions, form a part of the bulletin. 
It is further suggested that mem- 
bers use their own ingenuity to pro- — 
duce other types of products in which — 
pineapple and pineapple juice are 
used in order that they may benefit 
by the full impact of the national 
campaign on pineapple which will 
be included in 13 national magazines 
and Sunday newspaper supplements 
during October. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BORDEN PROMOTION 

NEW YORK —George M. McCoy 
has been promoted to executive vice 
president of the Borden Food Prod- 
ucts Co., a division of the Borden 
Co. 
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Crusts & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








The Inn Signs of English 
Bakers and Millers 


HROUGHOUT the centuries the 

trades of baking and brewing de- 
veloped in close association. When 
regulations were introduced, such as 
the Assize of Bread and Ale in Eng- 
land, the conners or inspectors ap- 
pointed often inspected the products 
and premises of both bakers and 
brewers. 

As might be expected, a great 
many inn signs or tavern names in 
England incorporated references to 
the baker’s craft and also to the staff 
of life. Traders’ signs, which devel- 
oped from Roman signs, afforded an 
easy means of identification for prem- 
ises or the trades of occupants when 
few men and women could read. 

In the seventeenth century the 
“Bushel” was a sign on the Bankside 
(London), and there is still a Bushel 
at Grimstone in Dorset. A reminder 
of the strike with which the contents 
of the bushel had to be leveled off 
is to be found in the name of the 
“Bushel and Strike” at Royston in 
Hertfordshire. There is a fine pic- 
torial sign of this name at Ashwell, 
near Baldock, Hertfordshire, and an- 
other of the same name at Chester- 
field. Of this sign the author of a 
book, ‘English Inn Signs,” comments: 

“The strike still survives as an 
archaic measure in some parts of the 
countryside—it is a ‘struck’ bushel— 
the measure being level to the brim 
only, and any surplus being removed 
with a stock, as contrasted with a 
‘heaped’ bushel.” 

As early as 1668, the long-handled 
wooden shovel used by bakers to 
place bread in the oven was the sign 
of “The Peel” of John Alder in Lead- 
enhall Street (London). The bread 
basket used to deliver bread known 
as the “panyer” gave its name to “a 
passage out of Paternoster Row— 
called of such a sign Panyer Alley.” 

The sign of the “Paniers” is to be 
found at Yelvertoft in Northampton- 
shire, and a “Baker and Basket” is 
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Sign of the Bakers Company 
of London 





in Leman Street, another in Worsh’p 
Street and a third in Appold Street 
in London. The same name is to he 
found both at Birmingham and Cov- 
entry. 

At monastic establishments, the 
bakehouse and brewhouse were usu- 
ally erected near one another, and the 
medieval records show that bakers 
often became brewers as well. The 
Birmingham house shows both trad- 
ers on its sign—the baker in a white 
cap and the brewer in the traditional 
red cap of his occupation in England 
during the eighteenth century. The 
baker’s hand rests on a substantial 
loaf and the brewer holds up a foam- 
ing tankard. The following verse ap- 
pears, which is also to be found on 
a bakery in Ravenshurst Street, 
Stratford in east London: 

The Baker says, I've the Staff of Life, 

And you're a silly elf; 
The Brewer replied, with artful pride, 
Why, this is life itself. 

At Newnham, Northamptonshire, 
the squire asked for the name of the 
“Bakers’ Arms” to be changed, and 
offered to present an armorial win- 
dow if the change were made. The 
present sign on the house, the “Ro- 
vers’ Arms,” is this window. 

The “Pineapple,” at the end of the 
eighteenth century, was nearly al- 
ways the emblem adopted by a con- 
fectioner. Dr. Johnson used to dine 
at an eating house of this name when 
he first came to London. There is still 
a “Pineapple” at Lambeth, and the 
name survived at Shrewsbury until 
1906. 

In 1864 there were at least 20 
houses named the “Wheatsheaf” in 
London, and it is still a common sign 
throughout the British Isles. Between 
1734 and 1749, the “Wheatsheaf” in 
the middle of Farringdon Street (Lon- 
don), near the market, not only ca- 
tered for the thirsty and as a “wag- 
gon inn” for travelers, but also as a 
“marriage shop.” 

“The gateway entrance to the old 
coach yard was adorned with very 
fine carvings of wheat ears and lions’ 
heads intermixed, finished in a man- 
ner worthy of Grinling Gibbons him- 
self,” comments a reference book on 
inn signs. But all that now remains 
as a reminder of this inn .is Wheat- 
sheaf Yard. 

At Rathbone Place, off Oxford 
Street, London, there is still a 
“Wheatsheaf,” and inns of the same 
name can be seen at Idle Hill, Kent, 
and at Chichester. The “Wheatsheaf” 
at York was renamed the ‘Castle,” 
and the “Cock and Wheatsheaf” at 
Corfe Mullen, Dorset, became the 
“Coventry Arms.” The “Wheatsheaf” 
in Nursery Lane, York, has been 
known as the “Crown,” the “Golden 
Ball,” and the “Barley Sheaf.” An 
inn named the “Barley Sheaf’ is to 
be found at Dogdyke in Lincolnshire. 
There is a museum of curiosities at 
the “Wheatsheaf” in Leman Street, 
London. 

A trades token of the seventeenth 
century refers to the “Oatsheaf,” 
which was then a shop in Cree Church 
Lane off Leadenhall Street (London), 
but this sign is very rare nowadays, 


although there is a house of this name 
at Whittlesea in the Isle of Ely. 

The ‘‘Mow”’ of the many inns named 
the “Barley Mow” has nothing to do 
with mowing, but merely means a 
heap of barley. 

The wheatsheaf appears on the 
arms of the Earls of Burleigh, and 
is also to be found on the arms of 
three livery companies in London— 
the Bakers’ Company, the Brewers’ 
Company and the Innholders’ Com- 
pany. 

The “Wheatsheaf and Sugarloaf” 
was the name of a house in the Rat- 
cliff Highway, London, during the 
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Sign of the Brewers Company 
of London 


seventeenth century. The sugarloaf 
was added by a grocer at first and 
as this class of trader often sold 
beer and ale as well as foodstuffs the 
joint sign showed the importance of 
the “wet side” of his trade. 

Many inns named the “Mill” and 
the “Miller” are to be found through- 
out England, but several “Dusty Mill- 
ers” are to be seen in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Some signs of this name 
include the nursery jingle: 


Millery, millery, Dusty Poll, 
How many sacks have you stole? 


A “Millstone” is to be found at 
Burslem in Staffordshire, and at 
Brook, in Kent, there is the sign of 
the “Honest Miller.” I know of no 
“Honest Baker”! 

The sign of the “King and Miller” 
refers to an old ballad about the ad- 
ventures of Henry II with the Miller 
of Mansfield. 

St. Clement, as the patron saint 
of bakers and other artisans, appears 
on several inn signs; there is a house 
of this name at Poole, in Dorset. 


@ee.- 


John Montagu, English Earl of 
Sandwich, is the man who gave the 
sandwich its name. He was a “man 
about town” of the 18th century. 
Gambling was his consuming inter- 
est. In fact, night and day he would 
remain at the game table. He had 
neither time nor money for a decent 
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meal. While at the gambling table 
he would munch on roast beef and 
ham between two slices of bread. 
Lord Sandwich may even have intro- 
duced the frst relish. He spread but- 
ter and mustard on the bread. Lord 
Sandwich’s cohorts soon asked for 
the “same as Sandwich.” 
eee 

So-called “bread wheat” is the re- 
sult of hybridization of wild wheat 
of Asia and Syria yith wild grasses 
that grew in southeastern Europe and 
in western Asia. They produced the 
first grain that man could crush with 
stone and from which he made crude 
biscuits which, in those ancient days, 
were called bread. 





G. H. Ekstedt 





(Continued from page 55) 


be mixed after it has reached the 
clean-up stage. This might be 1, 2, 
3 or even 6 min., depending on the 
performance of the dough through 
the make-up equipment as well 
as the appearance of our finished 
products. 

If clean-up time varies, after the 
correct mixing time has been estab- 
lished, it may be well to check back 
on fermentation, temperatures, in- 
gredients, flour and water scales, or 
any of the other factors that may 
influence the mixing time. 

As timing seems to be the most 
important factor in our mixing pro- 
cedure, it is suggested, if you are not 
already doing so, that you have your 
dough mixer check at least twice a 
day in regard to the clean-up time 
and record it on the dough sheet. 
This will not only give the produc- 
tion department a running record 
to be guided by, but will also keep 
the man in the mixing room on the 
alert, and will emphasize to him the 
importance of proper mixing. He 
should also be instructed to notify 
his superior at once if he notices 
any variation in the clean-up time 
during mixing. 

And that leads us into the train- 
ing of the man who operates the 
mixer. What could be more impor- 
tant to you than your manpower? 
You could have the finest system, 
the best mixing equipment, and all 
the modern push button gadgets that 
can possibly be installed in the mix- 
ing room, but without the proper 
manpower it would be absolutely 
useless. 

I personally believe that it’s easier 
to train a dough mixer who has had 
some experience in the make-up de- 
partment, because he will have some 
knowledge as to what a dough is, 
how it performs and how it has to 
be handled through the machines. 
After a selection has been made, we 
must not only explain his job, but 
we must give him a complete break- 
down or a job description of this im- 
portant job. 

The foreman or supervisor under 
whom he works must at all times 
follow through and check on his 
progress and display a sincere in- 
terest in him—tell him what is ex- 
pected of him—tell him how he is 
getting along—show him how to im- 
prove. When any experiments are 
made, be sure to tell him why you 
are doing it. Tell him the results 
you expect to get, and better yet, 
show him the finished product. Make 
him realize that the outcome of the 
finished products depends upon his 
complete understanding of his spe- 
cific duties and the accurate manner 
in which they are carried out even 
to the minutest detail. 
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Plant the Seed of Quality 


and you'll reap a harvest of satisfied customers with Kansas Milling flours. 
These fine flours are continually earning a reputation for quality, uniformity, 
and excellent shop performance. 


hhansas Milling Company 7 Wichita, hhansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY: 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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“CREMO” 





Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, 


RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 


. a real quality medium patent, 


milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS HEAR L. A. ALLSEN 


PITTSBURGH — Louis A. Allsen, 


bakery technician, Swift & Co., Chi-* 
cago, who for some years was with~™ 


Swift & Co. in its Pittsburgh office, 
returned during September as speak- 
er for the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania, at 
Buffalo Inn, South Park, to address 
the members on “Modern Merchan- 
dising Methods Build Greater Bakery 


Goods Sales.” Ray Bezila, Winter 
Bakery, chairman, introduced Mr. 
Allsen. 


Barney Schmitzer, Pittsburgh Dis- 
play Advertising, who prepared the 
advertising sent to its members by 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, prepared a handsome set- 
ting for the baked goods prepared by 
Mr. Allsen to demonstrate points of 
his address. On the walls Mr. Schmit- 
zer arranged bakery advertising gath- 
ered from bakers from coast to coast, 

Wendell Fleckenstein, Potomac 
Bakery, Bormont, aided in the decora- 
tions by bringing many~ beautiful 
flowers from his prize garden of 4,100 
dahlias. Across the stage was a large 
banner, “Welcome Home Lou.” A film 
in technicolor showing merchandis- 
ing methods in bakeshops was shown 
by Mr. Allsen. 

Addressing the membership, Mr. 
Allsen declared, “Baking business is 
just beginning—the baking industry 
is not a dying industry. 

“Retail bakers are receptive to new 
merchandising methods, but some- 
times are slow to start on them. But 
let me say that in Chicago two old- 
timers I urged to start on them in- 
creased their sales, one by 117%, the 
other by 113%. Bakers should never 
be too old to learn new ways. 

“Never forget that in the past 20 
years the buying habits have changed. 
People used to shop by habit, now 
they have their usual buying by 
habit, plus impulse buying. And im- 
pulse buying accounts for two thirds 
of the business of supermarkets. 
Supermarkets find that window and 
shop impulse buying is done at a 
three foot level. 

“For impulse buying shoppers don’t 
look up. They buy merchandise shown 
at a three foot level or lower. Put 
your shop windows and your shop dis- 
plays at a three foot level to attract 
impulse buying. At the cash register 
always have a display of merchandise 
to attract impulse buying. 
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“Have your baked goods in wip. 
dow or shop marked and classified 
and save the time customers consume 
in getting an answer from the sales- 
girl about the name of the products 


‘and the prices. 


“Have good special items for your 
windows or in the shops but don’t 
have the same ones every day just 
because they sell well. Let your cus- 
tomers ask for them and they wil] 
await them more eagerly.” 

An interesting question and an. 
swer period followed. 

Ernest Gysegem, Quality Bakery, 
Charleroi, presided. Otto Scheuer. 
mann, Sherman Bakery, and George 
Aubrey, Aubrey Bakery, Moon Run, 
were received as new members of the 
association. 

Miss Olga Yawry, Yawry Bakery, 
who won a prize for efficiency in bak- 
ery salesmanship, took a bow at the 
request of Mr. Gysegem. Carl Teddig, 
formerly owner of a retail bakery in 
Elmira, N.Y., was introduced as the 
new instructor at South High Baking 
School. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MAAS-KEEFE CO. AWARDS 
DUNWOODY SCHOLARSHIP 


MINNEAPOLIS — Recognizing the 
need for trained bakers, the Maas- 
Keefe Co., St. Paul, has presented a 
full supporting scholarship for the 
course in cakes and pastries at Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute here. 

This scholarship will cover full tui- 
tion for the four-months’ course each 
year and applicants for the scholar- 
ship will be selected from candidates 
living in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
school’s baking department, says that 
through the Dunwoody Alumni Fund 
other scholarships are available for 
residents of Minnesota. Further an- 
nouncements will be made regarding 
additional scholarships which are ex- 
pected to be offered to residents of 
other states. 

Applicants should write to the 
school for full information and appli- 
cation forms. Inquiry should be di- 
rected to the Scholarship Committee, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 818 
Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 3, 
Minn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NATIONAL APPLE WEEK 


National Apple Week will be ob- 
served from Oct. 23-Nov. 1 this year. 
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Southern Bakers 





(Continued from page 16) 


cereal enzymes produced more mal- 
tose than fungal enzymes, and the 
heat of activation was lower in fungal 
amylase than in cereal amylase. It 
was also believed that stickiness 
in doughs was due to excessive amy- 
alytic action rather than to protease, 
and that additional fundamental in- 
formation will be required on the 
subject, but eventually fungal amy- 
lases would play an important part 
in dough processing. 

By means of a series of slides R. C. 
Bingham, Fuch Baking Co., South 
Miami, Fla., described the develop- 
ment of equipment in his shop for 
the mechanical production of sweet 
yeast goods. This has enabled them 
to “give a better value to the cus- 
tomer, increase the production ca- 
pacity, decrease its cost, improve the 
quality, operate at a profit and make 
the items produced more competitive 
with other foods.” 


Paul Pfrommer, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago, Ill., stated there is 
a big potential market for Danish 
rolls, which he said cost only a very 
little more to produce than the ordi- 
nary roll. In making puff paste he 
stressed the necessity of rolling the 
pastry evenly to prevent toppling 
over during baking, and stated that 
using the dough too soon after the 
final rolling, not rolling the corners 
square or not keeping the dough cool 
enough would cause shrinking. He 
recommended the use of a basic type 
filling, from which over a hundred 
varieties might be made. 


Dough Development Equipment 


A series of slides projected by Ty- 
ler R. Stevens, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., New York, portrayed 
the development of mixing methods 
from hand operation to present day 
equipment. He predicted that the 
continuous dough process’ which 
would greatly reduce the number of 
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New Sale , 


employees required to process the 
dough would be in operation by 
1953. 

In discussing frozen bakery foods 
Fred G. Wheeler, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, said most bakers purchase boxes 
too small for their requirements and 
advocated consultation with a refrig- 
eration engineer before purchasing 
a box to make sure it suited their 
needs and was efficient in operation. 
He stated that products of a richer 
nature freeze better than leaner 
formulas and that best results with 
pies are obtained by freezing them 
before baking. 

During the closing session, Secre- 
tary Victor Marx of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, which 
he defined as a professional society 
composed of individual memberships 
dealing with production problems, 
brought greetings to the assemblage 
from his organization. There was a 
showing of the color film, Land of 
Everyday Miracles, through the cour- 
tesy of Standard Brands, Inc. 


Board of Governors Meeting 


The Southern Bakers Assn. recep- 
tion and dinner complimenting the 
speakers who appeared on the Pro- 
duction Conference program, the 
board of governors of SBA, and the 
allied officers was well attended. 

The dinner was followed by a meet- 
ing of the board, with President 
Streb presiding. Business discussed 
included plans for the 39th annual 
convention to be held April 23-25 
at the Vinoy Park Hotel in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., a financial report by 
R. H. Bennett, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and a report of 
the SBA University Fund by E. P. 
Cline, secretary-treasurer, in the ab- 
sence of C. Stuart Broeman, chair- 
man of the board of trustees. 

Mr. Cline informed the board that 
15 students had qualified for their 
second-year scholarships at the Flor- 
ida State University baking science 
and management department, while 
four one-year scholarships and four 
first-semester scholarships had been 
awarded by the scholarship commit- 
tee for the 1952-53 term. Mr. Cline 
also told the board that a number 
of these students had been invited 
to attend the production conference. 

K. G. Patterson, who is in charge 
of the retail division of SBA, was 
called upon to outline plans for re- 
tail activities, and while they are 
in the formative stage an active pro- 
gram is being planned which will be 
released at a later date. 

The next meeting of the board will 
take place in Tallahassee, Fla., at the 
invitation of Dr. Doak S. Campbell, 
president of FSU, and Dr. L. A. Rum- 
sey, head of the baking science and 
management department, at which 
time those attending will visit Florida 
State University. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MISSOURI BAKERS CHANGE 
DATES OF FALL OUTING 


KANSAS CITY—A change in the 
dates of the annual Ozark outing of 
the Missouri Bakers Assn. has been 
announced. The two-day affair will be 
held at Kirkwood Lodge, Osage 
Beach, Mo., Oct. 29-31, instead of the 
previously announced dates of Oct. 
13-15. 

Reservations for the fall outing are 
being accepted by George H. Buford, 
secretary of the association, in care 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City. 

There will be a short business ses- 
sion during the Lake of the Ozarks 
outing, when the election of officers 
for the new year will take place. 
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Armand Hecht Elected President 
of Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA. — Ar- 
mand Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Bris- 
tol, was elected president of the 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., at the 
organization’s fall meeting held here 
recently. Thomas S. Herbert, Atlas 
Baking Co., Richmond, was named 
vice president, and John I. Bow- 
man, Bowman’s Bakery, Roanoke, 
secretary-treasurer. Harold K. Wil- 
der, Richmond, was reappointed ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

A continual round of activity of 
interest to all featured the two- 
day conclave, with a good attend- 
ance sparking the sixth annual meet- 
ing despite a dip in this depart- 
ment from previous years’ records. 

The convention got formally un- 
der way with the Early Birds lunch- 
eon and the Dutch Treat dinner. 
Rep. O. K. Armstrong (R., Mo.) 
was the featured speaker at the 
dinner; relating in a serious vein 
but occasionally interspersed with 
homespun humor the problems which 
face the American people today in 
their fight against enemies without 
and within. Rep. Armstrong was 
present at San Francisco when the 
Japanese peace treaty was signed, 
and had a personal encounter, ver- 
bal, with the Russian Andrei Gro- 
myko. Congressman Armstrong point- 
ed out, quite forcibly, the fact that 
“unless we as Americans take bet- 
ter care of our heritage and do a 
better job at the polls than has 
been done in the past, we may lose, 
through individual indifference, all 
that our forefathers fought for.” 

He pointed out that this year of 
1952 was a year of decision and 
stated frankly that in his own opin- 
ion none of the major candidates 
had yet come out with a complete 
answer to the Korean problem. 

Following Rep. Armstrong’s ad- 
dress, there was a showing of the 
Warner Bros. film featurette “Land 
of Everyday Miracles’ arranged 
through courtesy of Standard 
Brands, Inc. This was followed by a 
showing of a new film “Backfire” 
produced by the American Econom- 
ic Foundation, which exploded in 
dramatic fashion the credo of the 
followers of Karl Marx that “from 
each according to his ability” should 
be taken enough to take care of 
“each according to his need.” This 
latter film made a profound impres- 
sion on the group who saw it and 
it was a subject of discussion dur- 
ing the rest of the meeting. 

The business session got under 
way Saturday night with an inter- 
esting view-trip through the new 
American Institute of Baking build- 
ing, presented by Ralph A. Fagaly, 
president, Potomac States Chapter, 
AIB Alumni Assn., which held a 
business meeting during the conven- 
tion. 

Walter N. Clissold, Baking Indus- 
try magazine, Washington, gave a 
short talk which was billed as “A 
hop, skip and a jump around the 
Washington scene.” He reviewed the 
controls now in effect and comment- 
ed upon the prospects of some of the 
things immediately ahead on the 
Washington horizon. 

The annual open forum was con- 
ducted as usual by Peter G. Pirrie, 
Bakers Weekly, New York. Choosing 
for discussion questions previously 
submitted by the members, Mr. Pir- 
rie led the group through lively dis- 
cussions on such subjects as “How 
Can We Secure Better Plant Main- 
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tenance” to “How Can We Get More 
Space in Food Stores?” and “Are 
Mix Sales Really Cutting into Bak- 
ers Cake Sales?” This latter discus- 
sion became quite active, with one 
group contending that cake mixes 
had a damaging effect on bakers 
cake sales while others countered 
with the opinion that anything which 
kept cake in the minds of people 
and caused them to want to eat 
cake not only gave the baking in- 
dustry a good potential market but 
also presented the industry with a 
challenge to do a better job of com- 
peting with home baking. 

Hartsell H. Wassum, president of 
the Virginia Independent Food Deal- 
ers Assn., was one of the guests 
of honor at the convention, and par- 
ticipated in the open forum. Mr. 
Wassum pointed out that bakers gen- 
erally were reticent in encouraging 
independent retail food dealers to do 
a better all around job. He pointed 
out the great strides other industries 
made in working with the food store 
operators to improve store condi- 
tions, not only in their own depart- 
ments, but on an over-all basis. 

He pointed out that the problem 
of getting more space for bakery 
products was no more acute than 
the need for space for other items, 
and in friendly fashion, placed a 
major share of the responsibility for 
the poor displays of bakery prod- 
ucts in stores to the inattention of 
bakery representatives. He said that 
from his observation as a retail 
food store operator for many years, 
the average retailer was hungry for 
constructive advice, and urged the 
bakers present to do more to assist 
their retail outlets to make their 
stores more attractive so that they 
can continue to draw more people 
into them. He said “retail food store 
operators do not want hand-outs— 
they want intelligent and sincere 
help.” 

Following the morning session 
came the annual President’s Lunch- 
eon and the afternoon was devoted 
to the annual sessions of “The Waf- 
fle Bottom Club” (so-called because 
of the effect of the cane bottom 
rocking chairs after prolonged sit- 
ting on the front porch of the hotel, 
and the “Rocking Chair Brigade” 


which consists of the group which 
always sits around following a meet- 
ing and reviews its proceedings. 

While the attendance was slight- 
ly below normal, due without doubt 
to the effects of the three-week ol 
bakery strike in Richmond, there 
was a good crowd on hand and ev- 
eryone seemed to have his or her 
share of inspiration and entertain- 
ment. Notable was the increasing 
number of youngsters in attendance, 
thought by all to be a good omen. 

Friday afternoon, preceding the 
annual “Dutch Treat” dinner there 
was the series of individual hospital- 
ity hours arranged by individual al- 
lied representatives, featured by the 
annual party of Standard Brands, 
Inc., and running a close second in 
attendance was that arranged in 
honor of the birthday of J. E. Mapes, 
eastern regional manager of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., by some of his 
associates and friends. 


AIB Alumni Meet 


Several of the members of the 
Potomac States chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking Alumni 
Assn. got together for an informal 
discussion during the meeting. 

Chapter president Ralph B. Fag- 
aly, Standard Brands, Inc., Wash- 
ington, particularly drew out of the 
members their ideas for promoting 
the AIB to bakers and prospective 
students in the area served by the 
chapter. Over-all activities which 
might be sponsored by the chapter 
were also investigated. 

Sentiment ran to the need for the 
chapter to concentrate on new stu- 
dent recruitment. The suggestion was 
made that effort be made to have 
a representative of the institute ap- 
pear on the program of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn. next January. 
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AIB Sanitation 
Course Creates 
Wide Interest 


CHICAGO—Men from all parts of 
the country, from bakery firms, al- 
lied food fields, chemical firms and 
pest control operators attended the 
special course in bakery sanitation 
which was given at the American 
Institute of Baking Sept. 19-22. 

The program was planned to give 
those attending a thorough knowl- 
edge of the technical facts concern- 
ing the operation of a bakery sani- 
tation program. Each lecture and 
demonstration was of practical value 
to the baker, to help him operate 
a plant meeting the highest stand- 
ards of bakery sanitation, the AIB 
said. Suppliers of bakery ingredients 
and equipment also found the course 
of value to them in understanding 
the problems of the baker. 

Guests at one of the sessions were 
members of the National Committee 
of Food Sanitarians, who were hold- 
ing their regular monthly meeting in 
Chicago, and who scheduled attend- 
ance at the AIB course as a part of 
their program. 

The program was under the di- 
rection of Louis A. King, Jr., director 
of the department of bakery sani- 
tation of the institute. Members of 
the institute staff who participated 
in giving the program were: How- 
ard O. Hunter; Dr. William B Brad- 
ley; Robert W. English; William 
Walmsley; Donald F. Meisner; Lloyd 
J. Salathe; Philip T. McDonald; 
Charles R. Collins, and Dr. Anthony 
Castellani. 





Education Shares Emphasis With 
Amusement at Sperry’'s “Baker's Day” 


CHICAGO—A one-day conclave of 
bakers, gathered for amusement as 
well as edification—that was the 
“Baker’s Day” recently sponsored by 
E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s “Personal 
Opinion,” in the Hotel Sherman here. 

Three separate programs during 
the day allowed bakers of the Chica- 
go area to get the full benefit of the 
displays, movies and fellowship pro- 
vided during “‘Baker’s Day.”’ Because 
of the unit method, many bakers were 
enabled to bring along their shop 
employees. 

Highlight of the show, in addition 
to the displays of baked foods, new 
products, and allied trades’ offerings 
which filled the hotel’s ballroom and 
mezzanine floor, was a series of in- 
dustrial movies designed to point up 
the importance of the baking indus- 
try. Many of these films had never 
been shown to the public before; they 
covered every phase of bakery oper- 
ations from mechanical maintenance 
and safety to a _behind-the-scenes 
view of the habits of shoppers. 

Mr. Sperry spent practically the 
whole day at the microphone, intro- 
ducing industry notables present at 
the exposition, calling patrons’ at- 
tention to interesting sights in the 
hall, and awarding a great number of 
prizes to the visiting bakers. 

Lloyd R. Wolfe, managing director 
of the Sperry enterprises, was in 
charge of the entire day’s program, 
but spent most of his time in the 
large theater, where a constantly cir- 
culating crowd was able to stop in at 
any time to see movies for and about 


the baking industry. A complete list 
of all movies, filmstrips and slides of 
interest to the industry was made 
available to the visitors by The 
American Baker magazine. 

The following films, produced in 
great part by allied firms for the 
benefit of the industry, were shown: 

“Food as Children See It” by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; “First National Stores 
Bakery,” Baker Perkins, Inc.; “ ‘Wid- 
get’ Pan Handling Equipment,” Read- 
Standard Corp.; “Story of Bulk 
Flour,” Fred D. Pfenning Co.; “Auto- 
matic Roll Make-Up,” Anetsberger 
Bros. Co.; “Bread Making,” Hoeffler 
Productions; “Pastry Making,” Dur- 
kee Famous Foods; “It’s Up to You,” 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union; “Bread Buying,” 
Marathon Corp.; “Flour Handling 
and Packing in Modern Mill,” Valier 
& Spies Milling Co.; “Life Cycle of a 
Yeast Cell,”” Anheuser-Busch Co., Inc.; 
“Your Bakery Department,” National 
Association of Retail Grocers; “Pie— 
America’s Favorite Dessert,” Walter 
Freund Bread Co.; “Split Second 
Selling,” E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; “Bread Bouquet,” Standard 
Brands, Inc.; “Avenues of Opportu- 
nity,” Standard Brands, Inc.; “Menu 
Planning,” Coronet Instructional 
Films; “Holiday Happiness,” Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; “Market for Sweet 
Baked Products,” Standard Brands, 
Inc.; “Sales Ways,” Standard Brands, 
Inc.; “Inside Story of Cake Baking,” 
Swift & Co.; “Watch Your Stops,” 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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Omar, Inc. Expands From 20 
Employees to 3,518 in 35 
Year Saga of Beer to Bread 


OMAHA—Omar, Inc., this year is 
celebrating its 35th year as a com- 
pany. 

A capsule historical account is that 
Omar is the company that grew ‘from 
beer to bread.’ The August issue of 
Omar Caravan, company publication, 
is devoted to a history of the firm. 

The chief cog as a tiny malt mill 
grew to be what the company pro- 
claims the world’s largest house-to- 
house bakery service is W. J. Coad. 

Mr. Coad, a young lawyer, was 
asked to rescue the floundering Gate 
City Malt Co. in 1914. Under his 
guidance the firm again made money 
and sailed along until 1917 when pro- 
hibition abruptly put brewing back in 
the home. 

Mr. Coad thought the idea of get- 
ting the little malt mill changed into 
a flour mill was feasible, but the di- 
rectors were at sharp odds with him. 
The directors rejected his plan and 
voted to end the company. Omar had 
no ancestor. 

Mr. Coad formed a new company 
to buy the property. On Aug. 9, 1917, 
the Omaha Roller Mills officially en- 
tered the flour milling business. The 
name was changed to Omaha Flour 
Mills Co. in 1918 and the “Omar” 
trade mark design for wheat flour 
was registered. 

Inspired, like the name, from the 
lines about a loaf of bread in the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the de- 
sign introduced the familiar Prince 
Omar. From 1925 to 1948, Omar 
Wonder Flour won 14,653 prizes, ac- 
cording to the Omar Caravan. 


Year of Events 


The year of 1925 was one of de- 
cisive events. Omar Wonder Flour 
was launched and in November Mr. 
Coad bought two bakeries—one at 
Columbus, one at Indianapolis. 

Changes began almost immediately 
at Columbus and Indianapolis. The 
next year a bakery was built at Mil- 
waukee, giving Omar its first strictly 
new plant. Continued additions to 
bakery buildings were made, and sev- 
eral sales branches added in the 
years before World War II. By 1941 
each Omar plant operated 125 to 150 
routes. 

Every-other-day service ordered by 
the government proved to be a post- 
war boon. With customer acceptance 


it proved to be economical and satis- 
factory. 

Following the war, Mr. Coad dele- 
gated the operating control of the 
company to his son, W. J. Coad, Jr. 
The son had been executive vice 
president since 1941. Under the son 
the company turned toward expan- 
sion. W. J. Coad was elevated to the 
newly created office of chairman of 
the board in December, 1949. He had 
served as president since the com- 
pany was founded. His son was elect- 
ed by the board as Omar’s new presi- 
dent. 

Other present officers of the com- 
pany were elected in July, 1949. Vice 
presidents are B. P. Egan, C. H. 
Christoffel and Henry E. Yager. J. A. 
McBride is secretary-treasurer. 


Expansion 


Under the expansion plan, 35 routes 
were opened at Des Moines, Sept. 2, 
1947. This was the first of 24 postwar 
branches to be opened in the next five 
years. 

In 1949 the milling properties were 
sold, ending the saga “from beer to 
bread.”” Money from the sale of the 
mills found immeciate use in financ- 
ing bakery expansion. 

Highlights in 1952 were the open- 
ing June 16 of the Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
branch and the Davenport, Iowa, 
branch building which was completed 
in August. 

The company now has five bakeries, 
45 sales branches, 1,215 routes, 3,518 
employees. In 1917 the company 
started with 20 employees. 

The company increased net bakery 
sales for the nineteenth consecutive 
year in the year ending June 28, ac- 
cording to the 35th annual report. The 
year’s total sales were $32,978,907— 
an increase of 3%. Net earnings after 
taxes were $619,764 as compared with 
$831,057 for the previous year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


150 ATTEND THIRD ANNUAL 
WISCONSIN BAKERS OUTING 


MILWAUKEE—Approximately 150 
bakers and allied tradesmen were on 
hand for the third annual outing of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. held at 
Lake Lawn, Delavan, Wis. Sept. 15. 

Highlighting the day-long program 
was the annual golf tournament, in 








which 55 men and women partici- 
pated. Two tournaments were held, 
one for men, the other for women. 
In addition, there was also a horse- 
shoe pitching contest and a variety 
of card games. For each event there 
were numerous awards provided from 
the “Outing Fund” provided by con- 
tributions from allied tradesmen and 
firms under direction of the Wiscon- 
sin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Assn. 

Two trophies were awarded in the 
men’s division for low gross golf 
scores. The President’s Trophy went 
to Richard Everix, Everix Bakery, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., who shot a 78 to 
tie with Richard Leech, Zion (Ill.) 
Community Bakery. A toss of a coin 
decided the winner. The Secretary’s 
Trophy, for low net score, was won 
by John Jennings, Jennings Broker- 
age, Milwaukee, with a 72. Wylie 
Hodge, Peterson Bakery, Rockford, 
Ill., in the bakers division shot a 64, 
and Al Wolfe, Armour & Co., Milwau- 
kee, in the allied group, shot 67, for 


low net awards. 


Low gross in the women’s division 
went to Mrs. E. Heberling, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., with a 97. 

Awards for the longest drive went 
to Margery Pinahs, Pinahs Bakery, 
Milwaukee, (women) and James De- 
mitros, Hugins Bakery, Milwaukee 
(men). Closest to the pin award went 
to Louis Yarne, Yarne Bakery, Mil- 
waukee. 

Blind bogey awards (Peoria basis) 
were won by William Heinemann, 
Wm. H. Heinemann Bakeries, Milwau- 
kee; Howard Sandman, Howard Sand- 
man Co., Rockford, Ill.; George Pin- 
ahs, Pinahs Bakery, Milwaukee; Rob- 
ert Metz, Gerhardt Quality Bakery, 
Fond du Lac, and T. H. Kavanaugh, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 

Several “special awards” were also 
presented during the evening banquet 
which 140 bakers and allied trades- 
men attended. More than 100 prizes 
and awards were presented to win- 
ners at the evening banquet. 

Co-chairmen for the event were 
Ray Pinczkowski, Ph. Orth Co., and 
Carl F. Meyer, correspondent for The 
American Baker and secretary-treas- 
urer of the allied trades association. 
The committee in charge of golf was 
Al Hayden, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
M. A. Lee, Procter & Gamble; Erv 
Janek, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; Steve Szymanski, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Swanie Swanson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Bernie Schmid, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., all 
of Milwaukee. Bill Cox, president of 
the allied trades, Bear-Stewart Co., 
and Les Dubberke, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., both from Milwaukee, were 
in charge of the horseshoe contest, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Fred Laufenburg 
arranged the card party. In charge 
of registration and master of cere- 
monies was C. P. McNamara, Mil- 
waukee manager for Morton Salt Co. 
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N.Y. BAKERS CLUB GOLF 
DATE CHANGED TO OCT. 30 


NEW YORK—Golfers and _ non- 
golfers of the Bakers Club, Inc., en- 
joyed the day and dinner meeting 
Sept. 23 at the Ridgewood (N.J.) 
Country Club. With Don F. Copell, 
Wagner Baking Co., president, in the 
chair, E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co., 
chairman of the golf committee pre- 
sented prizes to C. F. Karkalits, Jr., 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., and Eugene 
McCauliff, Glyco Products Co., Inc., 
winners in class A and E. C. Twyford, 
Causse Mfg. Co., and Dudley B. Huff, 
Jr., class B winners. 

The date for the October meeting 
has been changed to Oct. 30 at North 
Hills Country Club. 
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Austin Morton 


AUSTIN MORTON NAMED 
TO NEW STANDARD POST 


KANSAS CITY — Paul Uhlmann, 
president of Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Austin Morton as gen- 
eral sales manager of the firm’s bak- 
ery division. 

Mr. Morton joined the Standard 
Milling Co. last November and until 
recently has been devoting most of 
his time to organizational duties. He 
has been associated with the milling 
industry all of his business career and 
has a wide acquaintance among flour 
buyers in every section of the coun- 
try. 

He will make his headquarters at 
the general offices of the Standard 
Milling Co. in Kansas City. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS NEW CROP FLOUR 


CHICAGO—A discussion of “New 
Crop Flour,” led by Rowland J. Clark, 
director of products control of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, launched the 
fall series of meetings of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club at the 
Civic Opera Bldg. here the evening 
of Sept. 10. 

Around 65 members and guests at- 
tended: the dinner meeting, and heard 
Mr. Clark tell of the problems con- 
fronted in the successful use of flour 
ground from new crop wheat, par- 
ticularly from the Southwest. 

Although advance reports on the 
new crop were unfavorable, said Mr. 
Clark, most of them have not ma- 
terialized. And, the flour from the 
crop year just ended presented far 
more headaches than the present one 
has so far, Mr. Clark said. 

The dry weather produced sweat- 
ing, he said. The effects of violent 
sweating found in the Kansas wheat 
can be circumvented by storing for 
six or eight weeks, he said. A mildly 
sweating flour can be baked best un- 
der the following conditions, he be- 
lieves: (1) a cool sponge, set at 77 
degrees; (2) a lower oxidation; (3) 
add shortening in sponge; (4) in some 
cases, add salt in sponge; (5) cut 
mixing time of sponge and dough; 
(6) reduce steam in proof box; (7) 
add a little extra yeast at dough 
stage; (8) raise the percentage of 
the sponge, sometimes to 70%; (9) 
cut the absorption; (10) use less malt. 

Next meeting of the club will be 
Oct. 8 at the Civic Opera Bldg. 
6:30 p.m. 
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CHICAGO—Ways and means of 
building better public relations were 
discussed at a community relations 
clinic sponsored jointly by the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn., held in Edgewater 
Park, Miss., Sept. 18. More than 40 
attended the meetings. 

Members of the ABA public rela- 
tions department and of the associa- 
tion’s public relations counsel dis- 
cussed broad public relations prin- 
ciples during the morning. In the 
afternoon, three separate “clinics” 
were held, to discuss specific local 
problems. Harold Fiedler, ABA secre- 
tary, presided as moderator. 

In the morning sessions, Andreas 
Reising, Sunrise Bakery, New Or- 
leans, president of Tri-State, Curtiss 
H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, ABA chairman, and J. Roy 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, ABA 
president, emphasized the impor- 
tance of bakers building better com- 
munity relations. They pointed out 
that only by actively working at bet- 
ter public relations all along the line 
can bakers raise their industry and 
their individual businesses to higher 
levels. 

Local, National Activities 

Bert E. Goss, Hill & Knowlton, dis- 
cussed Washington activities of a 
public relations nature, pointing out 
that bakers can do much to keep 
their congressmen and senators, na- 
tional and state, posted on impor- 
tant facts of the industry, to assist 
these lawmakers in obtaining a clear 
picture of the industry. 

John J. Ducas, Hill & Knowlton, 
talked on local public relations activ- 
ities, discussing the new community 
relations manual published by ABA. 
He emphasized the need for bakers 
maintaining close contact with all 
community activities, with commu- 
nity leaders and in carrying on sound 
employee relations programs. 

The public relations men of the 
baking industry actually are the bak- 
ers themselves and their employees, 
D. E. McFadden, ABA public rela- 
tions director, told the bakers. The 
strongest factor in building public 
relations in the industry is the nearly 
300,000 employees of bakers in the 
nation, he said. 


Association’s Part Defined 


The bakers suggested the need for 
more information from their associa- 
tions, which can be used in news 
stories, speeches or for employee 
communications. 

How to handle open house and 
community tours of bakeries; how 
to work more closely with the press 
and radio, and how to work with 
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ABA, Tri-State Bakers Join 
in Public Relations Clinic 


service clubs and community organi- 
zations were among the points dis- 
cussed in the panel meeting. 

Officers of the two associations ex- 
pressed considerable satisfaction with 
the results of the meetings. The bak- 
ers present indicated the discussions 
were of definite value to them and 
the ABA officers stated that further 
meetings will be held in other areas 
during the coming winter. Dates and 
places will be announced later. 
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L. J. QUINN NOW SOLE 
OWNER OF KOLB BAKING 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. — The Kolb 
Baking Corp. here is now entirely 
owned by L. J. Quinn, who bought all 
of the stock formerly held by the late 
Frank Kolb of Philadelphia. Amount 
involved in the transaction was not 
revealed. 

Mr. Quinn has now become presi- 
dent and treasurer of the baking firm. 
He previously had been vice president 
and general manager. E. G. Quinn, 
son of the president, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the plant. 

Other new officers and directors 
are scheduled to be elected at a later 
date. L. J. Quinn became associated 
with the Kolb baking interests in 
1915 at Reading, Pa. He later man- 
aged a Kolb plant at Allentown. 

After a period of service with Gen- 
eral Baking Corp., Mr. Quinn re- 
turned to the Kolb firm in 1932 as 
manager of the Johnstown plant, sub- 
sequently acquiring an interest in the 
local plant which employs about 125 
workers. 
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BAKER-ALLIED TOURNEY 
FOR TWIN CITY GOLFERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Fifty-five golfers 
participated in the annual baker-al- 
lied golf tournament sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Baker-Allied Athletic 
Club at Westwood Hills Golf Club 
here Sept. 17 as a wind-up to the 
season of weekly golf matches. 

William Fife, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, won the first low 
net prize of the tournament, with 
Morrey Norton, Bloomington Bakery, 
Minneapolis, the second place low net 
winner. 

Awards and door prizes were the 
feature of the dinner following the 
afternoon of golf. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School and techni- 
cal editor of The American Baker, 
Minneapolis, suffered an unusual acci- 
dent during the tournament. He was 
struck in the forehead by a golf ball 
driven from a practice tee adjoining 
the ninth fairway. 

















BAKERS’ CLINIC—Speakers at a community relations clinic held recently 
in Edgewater Park, Miss., were (left to right): Bert E. Goss, New York, 
Hill & Knowlton; J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, president of the 
American Bakers Assn.; D. E. McFadden, Chicago, ABA public relations 
director; Harold Fiedler, Chicago, ABA secretary; Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, ABA chairman; Andreas Reising, Sunrise Bakery, 
New Orleans, president of Tri-State Bakers Assn., and John J. Ducas, New 
York, Hill & Knowlton, The clinic was sponsored jointly by the Tri-State 


association and ABA. 
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Display Shows Benefits of Enriched Flour, Bread 


Oregon Wheat Group Publicizes Industry 


SALEM, ORE. — ‘Oregon Wheat 
Speaks” was the highly colorful dis- 
play of the Oregon Wheat Commis- 
sion at the Oregon State Fair here 
Aug. 30 through Sept. 7. The objec- 
tive of this booth was to promote 
factually two ideas that are import- 
ant to all of the wheat industry: One, 
that enriched flour is a good food and 
improves the health of all the people 
that use it; and two, that bread, in 
itself, does not cause people to get 
fat, but that overweight is a result of 
the total calorie intake from all foods 
that are eaten. 

These statements were supported 
by printed material supplied by the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago. Over 
two thousand reports on the “Nutri- 
tion Survey in Newfoundland” were 
distributed. This experiment demon- 
strated that enrichment of white 
flour with thiamine, niacin, riboflavin 
and iron reduced the death rate of 
the people, particularly from tuber- 
culosis and sharply decreased the in- 
fant mortality rate. 

To illustrate the idea that bread 
is not fattening, over four thousand 
copies of the “Common Sense Weight 
Reduction Diet” were given to inter- 
ested people. This low cost, 10-day 
diet uses about four slices of bread 
each day and has the approval of the 
American Medical Assn., the wheat 
group pointed out. 

The booth was highlighted by large 
letters made of bread spelling out 
the words “Oregon Wheat Speaks.” 
On the floor of the display were 
miniature wheat farms which showed 
the recommended wheat varieties for 
the state of Oregon. A note of real- 
ism was added with lights shining 
from the windows of the farm houses. 

This is the third year that the Ore- 
gon Wheat Commission has prepared 
an educational exhibit for the State 
Fair. The first display pointed up the 
fact that wheat attained its greatest 
value when milled into flour and 
baked into products used by people 
for food. The next year’s exhibit was 
built around the theme of Oregon 
wheat as food for the world, calling 
attention to the importance of our 
export markets. 

The commission feels that these 
displays are one way to promote the 
use of wheat and wheat products in 
Oregon, to show the importance of 
wheat growing as a local industry in 
Oregon and the value of wheat as 
one of the basic foods of the nation. 
good crops, with the test weights 
average or above. 


Other spring wheat was estimated 
at 214 million bushels, slightly above 
the August forecast but 92 million 
smaller than the 1951 crop. No new 
estimate for winter wheat was made. 


Nearly 117 million bushels of feed 
grains now appear in prospect, the 
crop report said, about 3 million 
more than in 1951. This includes a 
corn crop of 3,185 million bushels, an 
oats crop of 1,264 million bushels 
but a small crop of 221 million bush- 
els of barley and only a half crop of 
72 million bushels of sorghum grain. 
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CALIFORNIA ALLIEDS SEE 
CONSUMER RELATIONS FILM 


LOS ANGELES—“Courtesy begets 
courtesy”? was the theme of the first 
meeting of the autumn season of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Southern California. Jim 
Dougherty, Sugar Products Co., pre- 
sided over his first meeting as presi- 
dent. 

The program chairman was Claude 
Farr, General Mills, Inc. The evening 
was highlighted by the film, “By 
Jupiter.” This movie was produced by 
Marshall Field & Co. to dramatize 
the fact that good will and coopera- 
tion can be developed to eliminate 
customer hostility and misunderstand- 
ing. 

Committees for the 1953 Bakers 
Forum will be named at the next 
meeting, Oct. 28. 








ANHEUSER-BUSCH GETS 
GOOD-WILL AMBASSADOR 


ST. LOUIS—Phil Regan, national- 
ly known theatrical star, will join 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., of St. Louis 
and Newark Oct. 1, as personal repre- 
sentative for A. von Gontard, vice 
president and director of sales. The 
announcement was made by president 
August A. Busch, Jr. As “good-will 
ambassador” for Anheuser-Busch, Mr. 
Regan will travel throughout the 
country attending conventions and 
meetings as a representative of the 
company’s sales department. Phil Re- 
gan, a 46-year-old Brooklyn-born 
grandfather, has been a motion pic- 
ture, radio, television and recording 
artist. Last year he traveled more 
than 50,000 miles with his own radio 
show to visit men in the armed forces. 
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“Big League’’ Thinking 
Pays Off, QBA Told 


NEW YORK “Today’s m2nage- 
ment must be big league.” With this 
timely thought as its central theme, 
Quality Bakers of America started iis 
44th general manager’s conference at 


the Hotel Statler, New York City, 
recently. The 150 conferees wore red- 
and-white striped baseball caps to 


dramatize the analogy between big 
league baseball tactics and big busi- 
ness management and Al Schacht, 
self-styled “baseball clown” was on 
hand to give some pungent advice 
drawn from his 40 years in baseball. 

Keynoter of the conference was 
George N. Graf, general manager of 
Quality Bakers of America. In his 
speech, Mr. Graf pointed out: “The 
type of management that may have 
succeeded or just gotten by a decade 
ago will never be adequate for the 
decade to come.” Referring to the 
conference theme, Mr. Graf said that 
business differs from baseball in that 
everyone plays in the same sandlot. 
“As long as there is one big league 
playing in the lot,” said QBA’s gen- 
eral manager, “it makes no difference 
whether you are large or small— 
you’ve got to be big league in your 
thinking, your action, your planning, 
your management—if you’re going to 
stay in competition.” 

Leo Cherne, executive secretary of 
the Research Institute of America, 
was guest speaker. Mr. Cherne point- 
ed out that the next year or 18 
months will prove a crucial test pe- 
riod for our whole American econom- 
ic structure. Mr, Cherne pleaded with 
his audience for solid, constructive, 
long-range planning to help meet the 
challenge posed by our country’s 
heavy economic and military com- 
mitments. 

Other speakers were Jack Rieger, 
manager of QBA’s sales promotion 
division, and Robert L. Schaus, man- 
ager of the advertising division of this 
independent bakers’ cooperative. 
These speakers emphasized the need 
for the big league approach to mar- 
keting and advertising. A panel dis- 
cussion, conducted by the directors of 
QBA’s 10 service departments on 
“Training the Top Man,” was one 
highlight of the conference. This same 
group of department heads conducted 
a discussion on industry problems in 
the closing session’ of the 3-day con- 
ference. 
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CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
REELECTS A. W. FOSDYKE 


CHICAGO — Arthur W. Fosdyke, 
Anetsberger Bros., Inc., Northbrook, 
Ill., was reelected as president of the 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago at 
the annual luncheon meeting of the 
group at the Bismarck Hotel Sept. 
26. Completion of this term will 
round out 25 years of service as club 
president for Mr. Fosdyke. 

All other officers also were reelect- 
ed for another term. They are: Lloyd 
R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & Asso- 
ciates, first vice president; George J. 
Siml, Siml & Sowles, second vice 
president, and Henry Mergener, W. 
E. Long Co., secretary-treasurer. 

Courtesy service plans for the com- 
ing convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., set for Oct. 18-22 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, were made 
and discussed at the meeting. Harold 
F. Fiedler, secretary of the ABA, out- 
lined the ABA program. 

At the meeting volunteers were as- 
signed to committees to serve during 
the ABA meeting. Fred Peters, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., is general chair- 
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FISH FOR FISHERMEN—Menmbers of the Bakers Club of Chicago ready to 
leave on the club’s fishing trek to Canada were treated to an appet:zer of 
Puget Sound salmon, shown above ensconced on a platter held by T. A. 
Dillon, Ekco Products Co., Chicago. Mr. Dillon was one of the donors of the 
fish, along with H. J. Brodbeck of the Brolite Co., and Franklin J. Bergenthal. 





man of Courtesy Club activities dur- 
ing the convention. Guy W. Burns, 
Bryo Co., is chairman of the infor- 
mation committee, and George L. 
Faber, King Midas Flour Mills, is 
supervising the ushers. 

The new constitution of the club 
was presented by Mr. Wolfe, and it 
was adopted by the membership after 
one amendment, which would limit 
any officer’s term to three consecu- 
tive years at one post. Mr. Wolfe was 
chairman of the committee which pre- 
pared the constitution. 

It also was decided to plan for a 
Christmas party, to be held some- 
time in December. A committee was 
appointed to make arrangements con- 
sisting of Joseph W. Keegan, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; Frank J. Bergen- 
thal, Chicago, and Lloyd R. Merrill, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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AIB CLASS WELCOMED TO 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Officers, directors and 
members of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago were hosts to the students at- 
tending the 62nd class of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, at AIB-Day 
Open House Sept. 26. 

After the guests were welcomed 
to the club, president James Hender- 
son, Case-Moody Pie Corp., Chicago, 
announced a buffet dinner for the 
members and guests, including the 
officers and teaching staff of the 
AIB. 

After dinner, Mr. Henderson greet- 
ed the assembled group and intro- 
duced the guests and the club mem- 
bers. Compliments were expressed 
by Howard Hunter, president, and 
Robert English, director of education 
of the AIB. William Walmsley, prin- 
cipal emeritus of American Institute 
School of Baking, explained the pur- 
pose, functions and services of the 
club. 
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W. E. LONG CONFERENCE 
FOR SALES CHIEFS SET 


CHICAGO—A conference for divi- 
sional sales managers of bakeries in 
the Southeast will be held by the 
W. E. Long Co. at the Henry Grady 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 13-14. 

The program will bring the con- 
ference members two full days of 
intensive study on the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the divisional sales 
manager in the wholesale bakery 
sales organization, the company says. 

The conference is the second in a 
series which began a year ago with 
a similar meeting at Dallas Texas. 
Other meetings of the kind are being 
planned by the Long company. These 





will be held at regular intervals in 
centrally located cities which are eas- 
ily accessible to bakeries in other 
areas of the country. 

J. A. Smith, vice president and 
director of sales for the firm, will 
direct the conference. He will be as- 
sisted by Dan O’Connell, assistant di- 
rector of sales, and Fred Smith, a 
Long sales service representative well 
known to bakers in the Southeast. 
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MANY ATTEND REGIONAL 
MEETINGS IN MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Good attendance 
has been registered at a series of fall 
bakers meetings, held under the spon- 
sorship of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota and the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. The 
sessions were held at Mankato Sept. 
23, Minneapolis Sept. 25, St. Cloud 
Sept. 30 and Duluth Oct. 2. 

Proper use of freezers was one of 
the topics discussed at each gather- 
ing. Allied tradesmen appeared on 
the programs to cover a variety of 
other topics. The allied trades organi- 
zation served refreshments at the 
meetings. 

A display of baked goods, featuring 
holiday items, was shown at the ses- 
sions. 
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108 ATTEND OUTING 
OF CANTON BAKERS 


CANTON, OHIO — Attendance of 
108 was posted at the recent golf 
party of the All Bakers Club of Can- 
ton, the largest such affair ever held 
by the group. Charles D. Sanderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Cleveland, won 
low gross with a score of 74. 

Guests were present from Minne- 
apolis, Jackson, Mich., Chicago, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., Pittsburgh, New York and 
other cities. Members of the commit- 
tee for the event included Joseph 
Martinko, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
William Quimby, Quimby Bakeries, 
president of the Canton club; Charles 
Creal, Nickles Bakery, Navarre, and 
John Mildodt, Reel Pies, Canton. 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
TO HEAR ALEX WEBER 


PHILADELPHIA — Alex Weber, 
Caravan Products Co., Inc., New York, 
will discuss pan coatings at a meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Production 
Men’s Club, to be held at the Penn 
Sheraton Hotel Oct. 13, An exhibit 
of perfect, partial and _ incorrect 
methods of pan release will be shown. 
The club will hold its annual banquet 
Nov. 1. 
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Boston Again Takes 
Lee Marshall Trophy 


PHILADELPHIA—The 28th an- 
nual outing of the Philadelphia Bak- 
ers Club at Galen Hall, Wernersville, 
Pa., was the largest in the history of 
the organization with an attendance 
of more than 300, it is reported by 
Frank Hawkins, secretary. 

One of the highlights of the pro- 
gram was the yearly contest for the 
M. Lee Marshall golf trophy. The 
Eoston team repeated its 1951 vic- 
tory in this competition by humbling 
the representatives of Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore and Central 
Pennsylvania. 

The climax of the three-day affair 
was a gala dinner in the ballroom of 
che hotel. 
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WILLIAM J. FARNAN 
PROMOTED BY GENERAL 


NEW YORK—William J. Farnan, 
director of purchases for the General 
Baking Co., has been named a vice 
president of the company. 

Mr. Farnan, a veteran of the bak- 
ing industry, has been with General 
Baking Co. since 1922. 
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BAKERS STUDY ICINGS 

MINNEAPOLIS — On Sept. 23, 
John Gates of the industrial sales de- 
partment of the California & Hawai- 
ian Sugar Refining Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, conducted a demonstration for 
the bakers of Minneapolis and sur- 
rounding territory and the students 
of the Dunwoody Baking School, Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Gates made up a large 
variety of icings featuring fondant. 
He had made up a fine display of a 
variety of icings on cakes, rolls and 
petit fours. He discussed the making 
up and formulas of these various 
icings and also demonstrated how to 
make them, pointing out that icings 
are an important factor in the con- 
sumption of bakery foods. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS SET 
WINTER MEETING DATES 


PHILADELPHIA—The 1953 win- 
ter convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. will be held Jan. 18-20, 
1953, at the William Penn Hotel in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vice president of the association, 
Dean A. Anderson, Anderson’s Bak- 
ing Co., Warren, Pa., is chairman of 
the program committee, with treas- 
urer Ralph W. Sotzing, Bethlehem 
Baking Co., Bethlehem, Pa., as co- 
chairman. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
NOTES 1953 GOLF DATES 


CHICAGO—The dates of the two 
1953 golf tournaments scheduled by 
the Bakers Club of Chicago have 
been announced by Robert Rick, 
Eagle Baking Co., Chicago, chairman 
of the entertainment committee. 

The first outing and golf tourna- 
ment will be held at the Elmhurst 
Country Club, Elmhurst, Ill., June 
16, 1953. The second will be held at 
the same club Aug. 18, 1953. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
TO SEE LARGE EXHIBIT 


BOSTON—The exhibit at the 1952 
convention of the New England Bak- 
ers Assn., to be held at the Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Nov. 16-19, will 
be the largest in its history, the asso- 
ciation has announced. 
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Ark., “Importance of Point of Pur- 
chase Material.” 

The panel will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Jennings with Mr. Sperry 
acting as coordinator. 


Multi-Unit-Retail 


The multi-unit-retail branch meet- 
ing will be held Tuesday, Oct. 21, 
with John S. Clark, Roselyn Bakeries, 
Inc., Indianapolis, presiding. 

The morning session will include 
talks by Arthur E. Pile, Hough Bak- 
eries, Inc., Cleveland, on “Advertis- 
ing’; Thomas H. Flood, Burny Bros. 
Co., Chicago, on “Merchandising at 
the Point of Sale’; M. K. Gottfried, 
Hanscom Baking Co., New York, on 
“Pre-packed Baked Goods as It Ap- 
plies to Multi-Unit Operation,” and 
William E. Powers, Burny Bros. Co., 
Chicago, “Cost Control.” 

The afternoon session will feature 
four speakers participating in a panel 
discussion. 


House-to-House 


A panel discussion on the opera- 
tional problems of the five-day week 
will highlight the house-to-house 
branch meeting to be held on Tues- 
day, Oct. 21. 

Under the chairmanship of W. L. 
Taggart, Jr., Colonial Baking Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., the morning 
session of the house-to-house meeting 
will be devoted to this subject. 

The panel will consist of speakers 
whose companies are operating under 
the five-day week. They will dis- 
cuss methods they are using to solve 
schedule changes, plant operations 
and other problems which have aris- 
en. They will also answer the ques- 
tions of bakers who are facing simi- 
lar operational problems. 

The afternoon session will feature 
talks by E. A. Christoffel, Omar, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., on “Success- 
ful Route Building Methods” and N. 
B. Clinch, Manor Baking Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, on “Economical Fleet 
Operations.” 


ATBI Breakfast 


The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry will hold a breakfast meet- 
ing at 8 am. Tusday, Oct. 21, in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Sherman, 
according to the president, Frank 
J. Torrens, Brolite Co., New York. 

The guest speaker will be George 


NEW YORK SPECIAL TRAIN 
FOR ABA CONVENTION 


NEW YORK—The special train 
from the New York metropolitan 
area for those not flying to the an- 
nual convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. in Chicago will leave Oct. 
18, according to Claude A. Bascombe, 
again in charge of the movement. 

The schedule is: 

Saturday, Oct. 18— 

Leaves New York Grand Cen- 

tral Station 3:00 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Harmon 8:48 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Albany 5:50 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Buffalo 11:27 p.m. E.S.T. 

Sunday, Oct. 19— : 

Arr. Chicago 7:30 a.m. C.S.T. 

Light-weight, all-Pullman equip- 
ment will be provided. Further in- 
formation and reservations may be 
had from Mr. Bascombe at Standard 
Brands, Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y., PLaza 9-4400. 
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N. Graf, Quality Bakers of America, 
New York, who will talk on “I Come 
to Bury Caesar,” after the election 
of officers for the following year. 


Radio Show 


Two noted Hollywood stars will be 
in Chicago to attend the annual con- 
vention. Ray Milland and Claire Tre- 
vor will co-star in the Bakers of 
America Program “Hollywood Star 
Playhouse”’ to be broadcast from the 
Bal Tabarin Room, Hotel Sherman, 
Sunday, Oct. 19, at 4 p.m. over the 
National Broadcasting Co. radio net- 
work. They will be featured in 
“Nothing to Lose,” an original play 
written for the Playhouse by Leonard 
St. Clair. 

Bakers and their friends will be in- 
vited to witness the broadcast. 

Both stars will be on hand to meet 
bakers at the ABA chairman’s and 
president’s reception to be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Sher- 
man following the radio broadcast. 
Jack Johnstone, Playhouse director, 
and Wendell Niles, announcer, also 
will attend the reception. 

This will mark the second time 
that both Miss Trevor and Mr. Mil- 
land have appeared on the Playhouse 
for the Bakers of America Program. 
Miss Trevor made her initial appear- 
ance on the show March 2 while Mr. 
Milland was featured in the May 8 
production. 


Guest Speakers 


Two outstanding men in the fields 
of art and drama will speak on the 
importance of bread in world affairs 
Wednesday morning, Oct. 22. They 
are Louis Bromfield, noted author 
and lecturer, and Edward Arnold, 
distinguished stage and motion pic- 
ture actor. 

Mr. Bromfield will talk on present 
world-wide conditions as well as the 
historical and economical significance 
of bread to countries throughout the 
world. He will also discuss the im- 
portance of bread in relation to war 
and peace, 

Mr. Bromfield will be followed by 
Mr. Arnold who will deliver a soli- 
loquy establishing bread as the basic 
food of the world. Plans are being 
made to have this part of the pro- 
gram recorded so that it may be 
used by radio stations as public serv- 
ice material. It will also be distribut- 
ed in pamphlet form. 


Young Executives 


The morning of Oct. 21, young bak- 
ery executives (under 40) will have 
their own session, under the chair- 
manship of Lucius O. Hamilton, 
White Baking Co., Indianapolis. Dis- 
cussion topics will include transmit- 
ting information to employees, pride 
in product, selling the free enterprise 
system and security and stability in 
the baking industry as incentives to 
employees. 

The session will end with the elec- 
tion of the 1953 ABA young bakery 
executives chairman. 

Speakers at the meeting will be 
Mr. Hamilton; Thomas B. Schmidt, 
Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; John Lowenberg, 
Lowenberg Bakeries, Inc., Ottumwa, 
Iowa; Richard O. Worland, Dietzens 
Bakeries, Inc., Kokomo, Ind.; Fred J. 
Stella, Stella Baking Co., Danville, 
Ill., and Herbert Ungles, Ungles Bak- 
ing Co., Des Moines. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AUXILIARY MEETS 

PITTSBURGH—tThe ladies auxil- 
iary of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
met at the Ankara Club for a busi- 








ness and social meeting Oct. 1. Mrs. 
Mathilda Lapicki, Lapicki Bakery, 
presided. Mrs. Irene Flanagen, J. R. 
Lloyd Co., chairman, Mrs. Frances 
Kollar, Steinmetz Bakery, Carnegie, 
and Mrs. Jane Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops, McKees Rocks, were named 
co-chairmen for a card party at the 
College Club Nov. 5. 

The nominating committee for the 
November election was appointed as 
follows: Mrs. Cecelia Gulick, C. Koch 
Co., Mrs. Hazel Andrews, Stover & 
Andrews, Mrs. G. Mantsch, Blue Bon- 
net Bakery, and Mrs. Mary Lou Roch, 
Greb Bakery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR A. R. FLEISCHMANN 


ST. LOUIS—The Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club met in the 
Tower Room of the Congress Hotel 
Sept. 22 after a summer recess of two 
months. 

This was the beginning of the sec- 
ond year of this club. The meeting 
was called to order by the new presi- 
dent, E. V. Seibert, Noll Baking Co., 
Alton, Ill., after a very fine dinner. 
There were more than 100 present. 
Many guests were introduced by the 
president, as well as several new 
members. 

The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning was A. R. Fleischmann, vice 
president and general salesmanager 
of Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
whose subject was “Meshing the 
Gears.” 
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Wallace K. Swanson 


TO STROEHMANN — Wallace K. 
Swanson, formerly with the Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, in the pro- 
duction department, has joined 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., as vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. Mr. Swanson has been 
prominent in production men’s groups 
for some time, and is now third vice 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 22-25—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., William B. Powell, 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


Oct. 26-28—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., Inc.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Ho- 
tel Sinton; Sec., Al Wohlleb, 1814 
Greenwood, Louisville 11, Ky. 

Oct. 27—Connecticut Bakers Assn. ; 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 29-31—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
Kirkwood Lodge, Osage Beach, Mo.; 
sec., George H. Buford, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 16-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1953 

Jan. 11-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. winter convention, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

April 10-11—Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 


W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


April 20-21— Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem. Ore. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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to sell our complete line of automatic 
defrost bakery freezers. Elliott-Williams 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS CAKE PRODUC- 


tion man to take charge of wholesale and 
retail cake department in one of largest 
bakeries in the South. Ideal working 
conditions, salary commensurate with 
ability. Highest of references required. 
Address 75, The American Baker, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 
ALLIS LOW-HEAD SIFTERS, SINGLE 
section, complete with motor and drive. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NEW, NEVER USED, SIX 8’ UNION JUM- 
bo Dough Troughs, drop sides, $195 each; 
six new aluminum covers for Jumbo 
Troughs, $60 each; Thomson Model “O” 
Moulder, good condition, $750; American 
4 pocket Divider, $250; Union Rounder, 
$125. All prices, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Em- 
rich Baking Co., 2603 Bloomington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE 
in commercial baking. Practical basic 
training. Good field for those with apti- 
tude. Nearly depression proof. Send for 

booklet, “Opportunities in the Bak- 
ing Industry.” National Baking School, 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3202, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill, 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 
We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick deliver) 
Samples and prices sent upon request. 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 














A Baking Dynasty 
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bilities in these men whose success 
depends on the success of the baking 
industry. 

Another great need that was appar- 
ent to many leaders was the need for 
trained bakers. For that need a school 
and a teacher had to be provided. Out 
of this need was born the American 
Institute of Baking. No man in the 
industry did so much in those first 
years to start the movement and put 
it to work. 

When the U.S. entered World War 
I, Mr. Hoover, who had just been 
appointed food administrator, called 
a meeting of representative bakers, 
one from each state, to devise a 
method of conserving wheat. Gordon 
Smith was Alabama’s representative 
baker. After several futile meetings, 
Mr. Smith came up with a definite 
plan and two months later he was 
summoned to Washington and ap- 
pointed to the National Food Com- 
mission. Mr. Smith’s plan was adopted 
and carried out by the commission. 
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Mr. Smith also served on the food 
commission of the state of Alabama 
during World War I. 

Gordon Smith has three sons, each 
one head of a department in the or- 
ganization. As the boys grew up and 
finished their education the logical 
thing to do was to expand. They 
bought a bakery in Pensacola, some 
60 miles away. Later, another in 
Laurel, Miss. Their third was Poll- 
man’s Bakery in Meridian, Miss. Mr. 
Pollman, a brother-in-law of Gorden 
Smith, had built up a nice business. 
He decided he would like to sell and 
set into the organization where he 
had learned the business as a hoy. 
Mr. Pollman is still manager of 
Smith’s Bakery in Meridian. The last 
plant purchased was a branch of Mc- 
Gough’s Bakeries at Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

The three sons are all officers and 
active in the business. J. Roy is vice 
president and general manager. Gor- 
don, Jr., is production manager of all 
five plants. He is a graduate bakery 
engineer. Donald, the third son, is 
secretary and treasurer of the organi- 
zation. President Gordon Smith, him- 
self, is active in the business every 
day. A grandson, Gordon III, is pro- 
duction superintendent of the Mobile 
plant. 

Continuing his interest in the bak- 
ing industry nationally, Mr. Smith 
is presently advocating a truly repre- 
sentative national association of bak- 
ers, patterned after the American 
Medical Assn. 

“When one is president of the AMA 
he is head of all the doctors, not sim- 
ply of a national affiliated associa- 
tion,” Mr. Smith says. ‘That is what 
I would like the baking industry to 
work out—an American Bakers Assn. 
representing all associations and allies 
under one parent association. 

“By this, I do not mean the elim- 
ination of regional and state associa- 
tions, but strengthening them to the 
end that all bakers and allies would 
be gathered into a Congress of the 
Baking Industry.” 

The success of Smith’s Bakeries 
is a credit to the baking industry and 
the personal principles of Gordon 
Smith who directed that success, 
would be a credit to any man. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Indian Looks for 
New Bread Flour 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Samples of 
whole wheat and cottonseed flour 
have been sent by the bakery depart- 
ment of the Okmulgee Institute of 
Technical Training to a representa- 
tive of the Punjab Agricultural Col- 
lege & Research Institute, Lyallour, 
Pakistan, who is now doing research 
at the Regional Research Laboratory 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in New Orleans. 

John C. Summers, bakery manager 
at the local school, reported that 
the samples of flour had been sent 
to Fateh Muhammad, the Pakistanian 
representative, who is conducting re- 
search work in the use of new flours 
in bread made in his country. 

Mr. Summers was advised that the 
native bread of Pakistan was eitire- 
ly different from bread made in the 
U.S. It is made with flour (whole 
wheat preferably), water and salt. 
No other ingredients are used. Pieces 
of dough are flattened out into iarge 
pancake-like shapes and baked on hot 
plates. Mr. Muhammad hopes io in- 
terest his people in manufacturing a 
good grade ef cottonseed flour which 
might be used to advantage in their 
breads, thereby increasing the nutri- 
tive value because of the reputed high 
protein content of the flour. 











BAKING 


HELPS 


Baking Publications: 





EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade 

by entering cake exhibitions will benefit by this work 

which tells how to produce the baked goods judges are 

looking for. $4.50 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very 

highest quality are included in this 328-page book. For- 

mulas for 82 different pies are included, with several 

variations of some. $5.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION By Fred DeArmond 
Executives of different qualities of mind and pro- 

cedure are required for business, voluntary association, 
government and military. The book takes up the subject 

under these divisions. The problems are bounded on four 

sides, then narrowed down to a point that is soluble. 

250 pages of good material for executives. $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred DeArmond 
A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 
distribution. $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 
Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 

creative designing and master a classic technique, this 

135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 

ing and design. $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 
The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 

for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- 

tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the 

finished article. $9.00 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER By E. J. Kollist 
Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 

cacies, this work contains almost 1,500 formulas, with 

sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 

tion to confectionery. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of 
Baking, formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. A splendid guide to practical pakers. 
$3.75 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD By Storck & Teague 
Published in August, 1952. A University of Minne- 

sota Press book, written after years of careful research 

by two men in close connection with the flour milling 

industry. The early chapters are historical in character, 

dealing with the rise of man and the relationship of his 

diet, food-eating and growing habits. $7.50 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 

pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 

An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 

as rapidly as they occur. $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the. baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 


@):19) 4°) 710), 118 South Sixth Stree 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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the flour you want! 
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HOME OF ARISTOS FLOUR, this Standard mill at 
Kansas City combines the finest equipment with 
. huge storage capacity—backed by 40 country 
elevators. Your order is filled only from thor- 
oughly tested flours. No matter what type of 
ARISTOS Flour best meets your needs, the time- 
honored aRisTOs name assures both quality and 
utmost dependability. 
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Throughout Standard’s nationwide organization, we 
keep this thought uppermost in mind: Our aim 





consistently is not just to “sell flour,’’ but to deliver the 
flour you want, each time you order it. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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ISMERTA! 


READ production troubles pass you 
by when you specify ISMERTA for 


your formulas. 












ISMERTA’S rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance, based on our policy 
of choosing only the excellent wheats, 
can meet the most rigorous shop condi- 









tions and produce a fine-textured loaf. 
Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
cereal chemist is concentrated on 
building ISMERTA to the single 
standard of highest quality. 
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THE [smert-HINCKE MILLING Co. 





GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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Performance Tested Flours milled by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS are, 
like good friends, dependable and helpful. Their uniform baking 
performance assures economical, trouble-free production schedules 
and top quality bread every. day. 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS is large enough to maintain every 


modern facility for the production of fine flours of uniform quality 





and to serve the best interests of the baking industry promptly 


and economically. 





Users of KFM Performance Flours are customers and friends. 


For Setter Zuality Control... Use Performance “Tested Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


In these days when the quality of so many 


things tends to slip, it is good to know that 
POLAR BEAR quality continues at the top. 
You will find POLAR BEAR always fairly 


priced and continuously pleasing in baking 
results. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by ; 
Andrew J. Hunt President 


1899 
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The NEW ERA MILLING GOMPAN 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Hi ~< 
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Indian Chief... 


SLEEPY qi EYE flours have been doing their 
duty day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the 
country. 


With the changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing methods (and the 
consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center) SLEEPY @& EYE 
flours originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for many years been milled-in-transit 


at St. Louis. _ 


c 


The old SLEEPY EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours of 
unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY @ EYE as pure spring wheat flours 
permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis. 


The highest grades of Southwestern Hard Winter wheat and Cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY @& EYE Spring 
Wheat flour. 





THE SLEEPY a | EYE MILLS 


Division of 


SLEEPY <a’ EYE BRANDS 
e SCOUT e CHIEF 
e BRAVE e SQUAW 


e MUSTANG 
e BUCKSKIN 


each a different flour 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 





FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly paper for the 
feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 
tion about the products they use, buy 
and sell. It is the only newspaper of the 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- ES ioe hi ees 
culation—largest in the field—-selective 10% Larger Spring Pig Crop Predicted 


controlled distribution blankets the in- 


FEEDSTUFFS 


* A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER * 
FOR THE FEED MANUFACTURER, JOBBER, BROKER ond DEALER 
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MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 


The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES —- NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO 
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Upheld Since 1776 


Drum, fife and bugle—symbol of early American adherence 
to high principles and indomitable will. 
The Shellabarger crest seal has also become a symbol 








throughout the baking industry of high principles in 


PEACOCK 





flour milling. At Shellabarger, there can be no compromise 
with quality, no relaxing of rigid specifications that 


BIG weg 99 





assure you of outstanding bakery performance. 
The Shellabarger tradition of quality, upheld since 


GOLDEN BELT 





1776, is jealously guarded to give you a flour upon which you 
may depend for unfailing quality results. 


PANCRUST 





WONDERSACK 





DOUGHBUSTER 








___ QHELLABARGER’S. Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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CONTINENTAL DEDICATES 
NEW CALIFORNIA PLANT 


SACRAMENTO—Continental Bak- 
ing Co. dedicated its new plant here 
recently in ceremonies attended by 
Raymond K. Stritzinger, chairman of 
the board of directors, who came from 
New York for the affair. 

Sacramento civic and governmental 
officials and business leaders also 
attended the formal opening of the 
one-story reinforced concrete struc- 
ture with brick facing, which has 
80,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Located on a seven-acre tract, the 
building features tile walls through- 
out, hardwood floors in the bakeshop 
and air-conditioned locker, shower 
and lunchroom facilities for em- 
ployees. Baking equipment is of the 
latest design, and the production line 
is streamlined for cleanliness and 
efficiency. 

Continental employs 150 persons in 
the new building which has a capac- 
ity of 5,000 1-lb. loaves of bread an 
hour. The plant’s distribution area 
includes northern California and 
western Nevada. Lawrence Construc- 
tion Co. was the contractor for the 
new plant, and Leonard A. Stark of 
Sacramento was the architect. 

“The growth of the Sacramento 
area as a result of the Central Valley 
Project has the whole country look- 
ing on with envy,” Mr. Stritzinger 
said. “We believe we can conserva- 
tively look for a 30% growth in busi- 
ness here the next 10 years because 
of the continuing development of the 
area.” 

Continental has been in business 
here since 1925 when it took over the 
Perfection Bakery upon the retire- 
ment of its founder, J. S. Goldie. The 
manager of the new plant, Clyde 
Shurtleff, was one of Mr. Goldie’s for- 
mer employees. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GREER PROMOTION 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Roderick 
L. Grace has been advanced from act- 
ing sales manager to sales manager 
of the J. W. Greer Co. of Cambridge. 
He has been with the firm 24 years. 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR <aades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. « Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Quality Flour for Every Need 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


KNIGHTON 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 











Mill Agent 
iff H. Morri FOR FLOUR 
TAC Se! | Flour AND'SsémouNa || ,,,FORFLOUR || FLOUR 
57 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 5 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
WHITE & COMPANY Andrew De Lisser Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. &8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 








roreicn F]T_LOUR pomestic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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KEL] 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York San Franc 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 














n THE me 
DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
tor uniform enrichment 





... just this—they are both procedures calling for ex- 
perience, skill and practical tools. Here’s how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division meets the demand. 


Experience of over 25 years in the treatment of flour. 
Skill gained from research and daily handling of 
flour treatment problems by both laboratory and 
field staffs. 


Practical tools in the proven N-A products— Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color improvement and 
N-Richment-A for enriching. 


Your nearby N-A Serviceman is always available to 
work with you and your consultants. Call today—there’s 
no obligation. 


*“‘Dyox’’, ‘‘Novadelox’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A’’. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY + Representatives in Principal Cities 






















































HALLO WEEN CAKE HAT 
MASK 


STREAMER 
MERCHANDISING BOOKLET 





FULL COLOR POSTER 
NEWSPAPER ADS 


DOILIES 
OWL DONUT DISPLAY PIECE 


FORMULA BOOKLET 
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TREAT YOURGELF TO BIG PROFITo / 





A word to the wise! There’ll be a heap of profits 
this fall for bakers tying in with General Mills’ 
Halloween promotion. For many years bakers 
everywhere have been reaping profits with two 
famous General Mills promotions—Sweetheart 
Cake and Roses-in-Snow Cake. 


This new Halloween promotion offers even 
more profit potentials! It’s built around the brand 
new TRIX OR TREATS Cake—sure to have 
terrific sales appeal. PLUS suggestions, formulas 
and merchandising pieces to help you promote 
such profitable Halloween favorites as donuts, 
cookies and cupcakes. 


The new TRIX OR TREATS sampler is load- 
ed with high-powered merchandising aids. Your 
General Mills salesman has a free sampler for 
you. Use the handy coupon below to make cer- 
tain you get one. Then be sure you order 
enough of each item to assure a thorough mer- 
chandising job. Remember— Ask your General 
Mills man. He offers more! 





Bakery Sales Service Department 
General Mills, Inc. 
400 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


I am interested in the 1952 Trix or Treats Promotion. 
Please have a General Mills salesman call. 





Address — nea _ 























